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7 Vou sce he re, boy s. that's not what the architect meant by ‘line § of flou ? 


By Alan Dunn for ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


Another example of the editorial authority that 
gives advertising in the RECORD a wide open 
“line of flow’ to the active architect can be 
found in the National Education Association's 
latest reference list of noteworthy studies of 
school design and equipment. Score: RECORD, 
seventeen articles; Publication B, four; 


Publication C, one. 
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SCHOOLS—A Major Morket 


No single type of postwa uild 
Ing 1s more Important » the 
architect and to the ma: ufay 
turer of building prod 


than schools! The 5.467 pos 





war school and college build 
ing projects reported I the 
Dodge field staff up to April ] 
are valued at $1.222.630,000 
That is more than one-lourt| 


of the total dollar volume of 
all non-residential building 
shown In our latest an: is of 
preliminary-stage projects 


Record Focuses on Schools 

The Importance of this sector 
ff the postwar building market 
is recognized in the June issue 
of Architectural Record and 
the July issue of The Nation's 
Schools, which will present 





jointly a major editorial sur- 
vey of recent developm« ts in 
neighborhood school design 
and operation, 


Collaborations Click 

The June school study is an- 
other in the Record’s series of 
editorial collaborations with 
leading vertical magazines read 
by owners and operators ol 
the buildings that architects 
design. These collaborations 
have a double function — to 
tell the architect what his cli- 
ent needs, and to show the 
client what his architect can 
do. How well the Reeord’s edi- 
torial program is performing 
its function among architects 
may be judged from typical 
comments: 





“More Information” 
“It is a splendid idea to 
laborate with editors 





specialize in certain t 
buildings. There is m 
formation of value to the praec- 
ticing architect in one of you 
special features than in three 
or four issues displaying dil- 
ferent types of buildin , 
_L. S.. Wichita 


“A Forward Step” 
“T think the Record is 
magazine on the market lor 
architects, and your ¢«|labor- 
ating with groups of spe: ialists 
is a forward step. After «I, the 
createst collaborators a rchi- 
tects and they can do hing 
but applaud such a proce ure. 
. : (,.. i inal — 
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“Product is prominently displayed. They 
ask @ question and then answer it, | 
like the drawing showing the strong 
points of the product.” 


NO. 54 OF A SERIES 
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“IHustrations like this tell me just how the boiler is put together. This od gives 
me good information. The copy is very pertinent.’ 











Save 3/¢ ot More lastavation Time 











“*Prominently-displayed product. Show 
various steps in making a connectior 
Plan-view drawing and other illustra 
tions tell more than pages of words 














of Nelson Sted Welders ore used 





Here ore a few of the weys Megsends 
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“Lists advantages to us and utilities. 
Ilustration is 0.K.-two wiring dia 
grams showing how it is done. Mini- 
mum copy is related to the story.” 














“They illustrate whot they have to 
offer and then give structural data 
which is of immeasurable help to wus. 
We learn from this. 


“Wo claims here. Just plain facts. 
Shows a few ways in which product is 
used. If interested, just write for a 


catalog. This is good.” 


“Very effective. It tells the story in a 
few words and has its outstanding facts 
itemized. | like the illustration and 
chart” 
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“This ad will sell the engineer. It's designed so that engineers will read it. 
Graphs and cross-sections always interest me. There is a lot of material here but 
the manner in which it is presented makes it inviting,” 








KEARNEY Engineered 
WIRE HOLDING o 


aeaenety tconomy 





& Manefectyred, Quality Predect - 

WIRE CONNECTING JO 
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IN your POSTWAR °LANNING 
consideh G& W BOXES 


“Nice job. You con't forget what the 
product looks like and who makes i! 
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(saaGmallastic ) 























““[ustrations ore very descriptive and tell us quickly what this monufacturer 
offers. We know immediotely that he sells all kinds of cable clamps. Large illus- 
tration of the connector is good—it registers product identity fast."’ 


““Geod. That blueprint catches my eye. 
Blueprints say more than any text.” 








This is good. The product is <learly 
iMustrated and they list the technicol 
specifications.” 
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e ond 
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“Shows the various types of « 
says something about each 

reminds me that Burndy met 
This sticks close to my forme 
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MULTIPLE DISCOUNTS GIVING WAY 10 
NET PRICES TO INDUSTRIAL BUYERS 


Resale price maintenance gets support 


from specialty manufacturers 








= discount policies used to be 
considered extremely confidential 


Typical Trade Discounts for Specific Products 

information, and very few manufac- Type of Distributor onan 

turers were willing to reveal details Product Distributor Discounts iscounts 
- ; Air Compressors automotive 30% net 

regarding their practice. The frank Air Valves (heating) heating 431. % 241%" 

replies which INDUSTRIAL MARKETING Automotive Service Equip- 


has received from a recent inquiry re- C ment * eutemetive 10-7, +P “ 40% 
arding ‘ci : . Yonstruction Equipment ... machinery “Wy-5% cash)’ 
urding policies on discounts, however, 20-314% (note) o- 


hs shown both that manufacturers Flectric Tools { mill supplies, ) 
ate keenly interested in the subject, automotive | 25-30%" net 


and also that most discounts are stand- Electrical Equipment electrical 10 to 30% pee 
solined { s . ; Electronics Products electrical 60% open 
or specific lines of products Gaskets ousnnenie 60% open 


and types of distribution. Hack Saw Blades . mill supplies, 


Interest in a discussion of discounts machinery  10-5% to 60-10% 30 to 50% 
grows out of the fact that while Industrial Trucks manufacturers’ 

many companies believe their current a cee es net 
procedure is satisfactory in practice, Lock Washers and Fasteners mill supplies & 75-3020-10% | 60 to 75-30-20% 


many others feel that improvements Machine Tools machinery 10%* net 


could Metal Lockers various 30% net 
wa be made to the advantage of = Oi ‘Well Drills oil well 


producers, distributors and consumers supplies 10 to 15% ain 
ot industrial goods. The complicated machinery 25%° net 
f multiple discounts, under Power Shovels machinery 614 to 15% net 


het aes et Shop Tools mil] supplies, 
ist price has no significance, ze all 10-27%" ae 


used merely as a basis for apply- Twist Drills mill supplies, 
unt percentages, has come in machinery 40-20 to 50-5-20% 40 to 50-5% 
siderable criticism, even from Transmission Chain mill supplies 20-1214-10-5 % open 
. Sanitary Pipe lumbin 50-10-10% 50-5%' 
nes where this arrangement Bobs. P 8 /o ° 
ail : 8 Thermostats (automotive) .. automotive 60% 33 13% to 40% 
@ practice. Tractors machinery 24% net 
many manufacturers have ‘ . 
h | ° | di Notes 
the muitiple discount sys- 1, Dealer discount 4. 
: . -. 2. Smaller discount on other items: for allowed 74% 
oO / 
of making list prices net example, dealer discount on pavers is 5. Plus quantity discounts 
il consumer, and using dis- 121%4% 6. Non-stocking distributors’ discount 
he blish f di 3. Non-stocking distributors’ discount is 10-10% 
t € estaDlis ment oO 1S- 15% 7. Contracting plumbers’ discount. 
prices only. This is par- 
rue of manufacturers who 
ng toward the goal of estab- present few advertisements of prod- turers have not been able to establish 
le prices, which they could ucts sold to industry carry price infor- standard resale prices, largely because 
ire in their advertising. At mation, for the reason that manufac- of varying discounts given to distribu- 
4 g a 








Dealers who do not carry accounts 
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tors and dealers in different classifi- 
cations. 


Discount Practices Affect Policy 
Standardization 


This represents a serious problem, 
especially from the standpoint of the 
manufacturer who would like to have 
all sales outlets operating on an even 
basis from the standpoint of oppor- 
tunity for volume and profit, and 
likewise would prefer to have all dis- 
tributors equally satisfactory as sources 
of supply to industrial buyers. Where 
dealers or distributors in different class- 
ifications are operating on a different 
basis as to discounts, it is obvious that 
there will be variations in prices quoted 
to customers. The latter may find 
it impossible to buy to advantage from 
a particular sales outlet, which hap- 
pens to have a less favorable discount 
than that of a competitor in the same 
territory. 

Only a few manufacturers who dis- 
cussed the subject of trade discounts 
in replying to the questions presented 
by INDUsTRIAL MARKETING mentioned 
the use of quantity discounts, but in 
some instances the suggestion was 
made that this is now under consid- 
eration. The distribution policy of some 
companies selling entirely through 
jobbers usually requires that the latter 
carry adequate stocks, but this is 
not reduced to a specific figure. One 
standard distribution policy statement 
submitted in this connection merely 
says regarding stocks, ‘““We expect our 
distributors to maintain stocks sufh- 
cient to adequately service their trade.” 

Involved in the question of trade 
discounts is the always troublesome 
question of freight allowances. While 
the great majority of those supplying 
information on this question sell f.o.b. 
factory, a minority, including those 
who favor established resale prices, 
quote delivered prices, with the freight 
differential equalized for all territories 
east of the Rockies. While it is almost 
universal practice to add a freight 
differential on products sold in the Far 
West, one manufacturer reported that 
he is now considering absorbing this 
charge and making the delivered price 
the same for all parts of the country. 


Selective Distribution Largely Used 


The fact that the Pacific Coast area 
is rapidly becoming one of the most 
markets of the 
responsible for 


industrial 
country is probably 
this subject being given special con- 
sideration at this time. By the same 
token, many established manufactur- 
ers now selling in volume on the west- 
ern side of the Rockies may find local 
competition growing up in that area, 
and will be at a disadvantage if Coast 


important 
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buyers must absorb the cost of freight 
from the point of origin. 

One reason for variations in jobber 
discounts mentioned by many manu- 
facturers is the fact that they use se- 
lective distribution, and offer maxi- 
mum discounts to houses stocking their 
line. When orders are received from 
other sources, a smaller discount is 
allowed, the distributor in the territory 
sometimes being paid the difference. 
In other cases, orders from distributors 
not on the selective list are honored 
at a lower discount, but actual delivery 
is from the stocks of recognized dis- 
tributors in the same territory. 


Manufacturers who sell through 
sales agents or other organizations on 
a commission basis have no trouble 
with discounts, since in these cases 
all prices are net and the sales repre- 
sentative is paid a commission on the 
sale. Usually, too, the account is han- 
dled by the manufacturer, the local 
representative performing a sales func- 
tion only. The simplicity of this 
method of doing business, from the 
standpoint of the manufacturer, is 
emphasized as one of the advantages 
of this type of distribution organiza- 
tion. 

Many companies recognize the dis- 
count problem as a bugaboo. For 
example, the general sales manager of 
a large manufacturer of bearings, most 
of whose sales are direct to manufac- 
turers, said that his experience would 
not be helpful in discussing what he 
termed “the discount maze,” adding 
that the distributor discount policy 
which his company has adopted is ad- 
mittedly “peculiar and arbitrary.” 

A manufacturer of general indus- 
trial equipment, who offers a 30 per 
cent discount to dealers at present, is 
studying the problem of quantity dis- 
counts, with a view of getting larger 
stocks on the floors of distributors. 
He believes that carrying larger stocks 
would stimulate the interest of dealers 
in this line, and is considering adding 


a 7% per cent discount for carload. 


orders, in addition to the standard dis- 
count of 30 per cent. He did not 
indicate how this tentative figure was 
arrived at. 


Many Interesting Sidelights Noticed 


The disadvantages of the multiple 
discount system were indicated in the 
following comment from the sales 
manufacture of a large manufacturer 
of gaskets, who said, “We believe the 
list price and discount practice is the 
best where conditions in an industry 
are such that it is not necessary to 
work with a wide variety of discounts 
due to varying conditions. In our 
opinion, where competition varies as 
between items or classes of items, thus 





making necessary a complicated dj 
count system, it is better to use 
prices in place of trade discounts, ey 
though there is a list price, which 
the consumer’s price.” 


A rather unusual situation was re 
ported by a leading manufacturer ¢ 
construction equipment, whose sale 
manager indicated that dealers payin 
for equipment by note rather tha 
cash are penalized in the discounts of 
fered, receiving 20-3'% per cent 
compared with the discount of 20-7! 
per cent for cash. The dealer’s now 
is carried for six months without in 
terest, with a 6 per cent interes 
charge thereafter. This means in ef 
fect that the dealer pays at the annu 
rate of 18 per cent interest for t 
credit privilege, since in addition 4 
the trade discounts, dealers who pa 
cash are given an extra § per cent dis 
count. The sales manager who reported 
this arrangement said that the com 
pany is contemplating making th 
terms uniform later on. 

Many manufacturers who woul 
like to see standard resale prices is 
effect on their products have an ex. 





tremely mild policy in this regard, a 


evidenced by the comment of a manu 
facturer of hand tools, who said, “I 
our field we only recommend wha 
our jobbers should quote. However 
these discounts are pretty standard i 
our trade.” 

The manufacturer who wants # 
protect all of his distributors and wh 
nevertheless has several classification 
of dealers, with varying discount 
would find the following commer 
from the sales manager of a leadin 
manufacturer of electric tools intet 
esting: 

“The distributors’ discount for ov 
line of portable electric tools is 30 pe 
cent from published list prices. Ther 
is no variation from this discount fo 
different types of distributors. [t ap 
plies to all distributors and all too 
items in the line. 
ma 





“Non-stocking distributors 
pick up tools from our stocking dis 
tributors at a discount of 15 per cen 
from list prices. We reserve the righ 
to sell only those distributors who ¥ 
feel will best take care of the distribu 
tion of our product. In other word! 
we follow a system of selective distn 
bution. 

“Our list prices are net to the con 


All prices are quoted 1.0. 


sumer. 
factory.” 
Complicated Discounts Cause 
Annoyance 

dicat 
olve 
dis 


Some interesting comments, 
ing the annoyances which are | 
in the use of over-complicated 

(Continued on page 64 
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And Profit Two Ways 


et Your Salesmen Judge Your Advertising 





cent 

20-7! 
rs not 
Out in 


interesipy W. L. TOWNE 


s in eff#W. L. Towne, agency, New York 
» annu 
for t 
ition 
ho pag OLLECT together a group of sales- 
ent a men, lay before them the com- 
eported plete advertising program of their 
 commeompany, then ask them how they like 
ng thgete program, and you accomplish two 
worth while aims: 
|. After he gets through with the 
woull ° “2 
“Bptudy, and has expounded his opinions, 
rices if r ’ . ° 
. he manufacturer’s representative 1s 
an ex “ey lanai 
4a likely “sold” on the advertising. 
yar . q 
p 2. His answers are an excellent 
manuf 
dt wide to the effectiveness of the pro- 
‘id, , 
1 wham and will suggest many improve- 
1 wha 













nts, 

A test as simple as this was intro- 
luced several years ago by this agency 
0 the representatives of the Sarco 
ompany, Inc., manufacturers of 
Steam traps. The test was started pri- 
arily as a device to get salesmen to 
now their own company’s advertising. 
However, careful study over a period 
of years of the “by-product” answers 
ave resulted in advancements in 
parco’s advertising program—advance- 


owever 
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for ovgments that are partly responsible for 
30 peBthe reputation of the advertising as 
Therffoutstanding in its field. 


The writer’s 


Ost indi 


observation is that 
istrial advertisers, not having 
enough money to conduct a really sci- 
atific test, do little or nothing at all 
toevaluate the effectiveness of an ad- 
Vertising program before it is run— 
ind this simple test is one good solu- 


int for 
It ap 
ll tod 


ma 


g dis 





r cen 
righe"". Here’s how it works: 

ho wa At a Sarco engineering conference 
cribuffld recently at the factory in Beth- 
wordspenem, P nsylvania, considerable time 
distrifg’*S devoved to advertising so that all 
t the Sa-co representatives could get 

F COmple'e picture of the current pro- 


cong 


foe. t, the publication advertis- 


eS Was <.scussed. For the benefit of 

# youn-er salesmen, special emphasis 

48 giver. to the consistency and con- 

Unuity Sarco advertising over the 

dicat Pst 32 years. A chart was displayed 

olved™’? show iphically the dates when the 

j distedverti of the various Sarco prod- 

ucts Ww irted. Some products were 
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advertised as early as 1912. The 
changes in themes, the shifting of em- 
phasis from one product to another, 
the injection of new ideas, and new 
applications were all illustrated. 

The cumulative effect of a definite 
advertising program was stressed, and 
it was explained how consistent ad- 
vertising does affect and increase sales. 


Advertising Becomes a Sales Tool 


Such a presentation had the effect 
of making current advertising a close 
and vital force in each man’s selling 
effort. With a thorough understand- 
ing of advertising, and a good knowl- 
edge of its aims and means, each sales- 
man will be able to use this selling tool 
better in his own work in the field. 

The 1945 advertising program was 
then outlined so that the salesman 

















Page from the booklet of Sarco advertising 
which was used by salesmen in judging 


would know what help to expect. 
Sarco’s new program consists of 23 
different one-page, two-color ads, to 
be run in selective rotation in 20 pub- 
lications, spaced out in certain publi- 
cations by quarter-page ads. 

As these were shown to the Sarco 
representatives, a list of publications 
in which they were to appear was 
given. It was emphasized that the 
program had been molded and inspired 
by the Sarco representatives themselves. 

Next on the program was a brief 
discussion of Sarco’s direct mail plan. 
This consists mainly of 6 large mail- 
pieces and 6 small pieces (all two-color 
with wide circulation), supplemented 
by the monthly “Sarco News” (lim- 
ited circulation) and _ miscellaneous 
regular mailpieces such as a handy 
desk calendar sent out every two 
months to a large list. 

The entire program is backed up by 
the now famous Sarco “Steam Hook- 
Ups,” a 42-page book containing engi- 
neering data, including many sketches 
showing how to specify and _ install 
Sarco steam traps, and suggesting many 
ideas for improving plant operation 
through the use of Sarco devices. The 
representatives were told that over 
40,000 copies of this “Steam Hook- 
Up” book had been distributed by 
salesmen, by direct mail, and as a re- 
sult of inquiries to ads, since 1937. 

Younger Sarco representatives at the 
meeting were advised to study the file 
of advertisements, the “Steam Hook- 
Up” book, and the “Sarco News” as 
well as the direct-mail literature, for in 
them are nearly all of the important 
selling angles and applications. 


Salesmen Cooperate In 
Test of Advertising 


Following this brief resumé, the 
writer asked all the Sarco salesmen 
present at the Bethlehem meeting to 
cooperate in a simple test of the ads 
that are scheduled for 1945. The new 
ads had been prepared in advance, and 
preprinted in a booklet. Every sales- 
man was given a copy of this booklet, 
along with a card on which to score 
his judgment of each of the 23 ads. 


(Continued on page 114) 
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Are You Approaching 


Employe Relations 


In An 


Advertising Way? 


By BERNARD DOLAN 
Manager, Sales Promotion 
Peter A. Frasse & Co.., Inc.., 
New York 


Wm the recession of the first 
flood of enthusiasm over adver- 
tising manager participation in em- 
ploye relation activities, as exemplified 
by anti-absenteeism, anti-waste and 
similar war-borne campaigns, it is ap- 
parent that the subject is descending 
to a minor note on the industrial ad 
manager’s scale of interest. 

This is in the nature of a warning 
that your activity in employe rela- 
tions must sooner or later be revived, 
perhaps even increased beyond past 
participation. It proceeds from a solid 
conviction that you are going to be- 
come more and more involved in em- 
ploye relations, starting at once if you 
haven’t already. Lest you conclude 
that this is just another proposed 
diversion of your overloaded time and 
talent, let’s make the forecast more 
concrete. You shall probably be 
forced, in the near future, to lend 
your advertising sense to the employe 
relations job—whether you like it or 
not. 

You will have very little to say in 
the matter. Sure, you’re busy. No 
question but that the greatest mar- 
keting job, the fiercest competition in 
history looms ahead of you. But in- 
dustry is awake to the magnitude of 
the employe relations problem, and to 
the benefits derived through intelli- 
gent handling. It realizes that casual 
interest is no longer adequate, and has 
in many instances already recognized 
the peculiar role of the ad manager in 
such work. In the future, it will not 
only recognize, but will commandeer, 
the talents of the advertising or pro- 
motion man in employe relations. 
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Ad Men Are Skilful 

There is a definite reason why this 
is so. The fact that you are a skilled, 
persuasive writer, singularly equipped 
to present management’s viewpoint to 
the employe, is obvious, but this is 
only a limited accomplishment on the 
whole. If propaganda, in its worst 
sense, is the sum total of your com- 
pany’s relations program, it needs a 
new program. You do, however, have 
an additional faculty possessed by 
probably no other man in your or- 
ganization, one that is as invaluable 
to employe relations as any other con- 
tributing factor. It’s rather will-o- 
the-wisp, but for want of a better 
definition, let’s call it promotional 
sense, or showmanship. 

Showmanship, in this instance, is 
not to be confused with Little Egypt’s 
barker, for nothing can be more harm- 
ful to employe relations than over- 
emphasis in this respect. Your average 
employe can smell a hot-shot, circusy, 
insincere approach a mile away—and 
resents it. The real value in your per- 
sonal promotional sense, when prop- 
erly exercised, is that it insures full 
capitalization of your company’s pro- 
gram. It gets it across. 

Let’s illustrate with the supposition 
that your company decides upon and 
announces some new benefit for its 
employes. A mere announcement is 
static, and the benefit may soon be 
taken for granted. It’s how the an- 
nouncement is made, how it is drama- 
tized, how aware of the benefit the 
employe is made, and finally, how it 
is followed up, that brings your com- 
pany a full measure of friendly feeling. 


Forget the operational details. Plan- 
ning an outing, organizing bowling 
teams, or running softball tournaments 
should be the responsibility of some 
one individual—but it’s not your job. 
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If you are the average ad manag 
you probably don’t have the pecu 
talent necessary, and more importa 
you can’t afford the time. You 

however, owe it to your company 
check these activities and to see th 
every possible ounce of good will 
wrung therefrom. 








Does Your House Organ _— 
Sell the Company? 


To get specific, let’s consider y 
house organ. Does it sell the co 
pany, is it punching to encourage t 
teamwork concept, or is it a mere cd 
lection of chit-chat? Is your e 
ploye manual a static list of rulf 
or does it make friends? Is your co 
pany’s Christmas gift dramatized 
promote cordiality, or casually d 
tributed by some subaltern? 


About your bonus plan: Do the 
cipients know what makes it tiq 
what their personal stake is? Is is 
centive inherent in their concept ¢ 
their job, or is the bonus merely take 
for granted, just an extra payday? 











Are “old timers” proud to be wi 
your company so long, or are th 
doled a fancy, but meaningless 
on their anniversary? Have the o 
ings, tournaments, and other gro 
activities been followed up to re 
produce good feeling and job te 
work, or are they “just anot 
picnic”? 
















You may presently consider 
problem of employe relations as 
ing only fringe interest. Neverthele 
you, if you are an industrial advert 
ing manager, are an executive in yo 
company, and employe relations is ¢ 
subject that is the joint task of evé 
executive in the organization. 

You, with your promotional sem 
your ability to interpret, your P 
ficiency in persuasion, can contrib 
more to the program than any otf 
single member of the managemé 
group. 

Who, better than yourself, wi 
your research knowledge, can su 
the employes’ attitude toward @ 
company, or with your promot 
sense, point up a group activity ua 
it really promotes friendship? — 
job of operating “employe relation 
is something with which you had be! 






ter not become involved. The job « 
editing the program and mking @ 1. By, 
pay ‘off in honest good feeling Jj "#s ha 
mutual respect, is something that oy 
. is 
your job. value. 
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3 IN ADVERTISING PHOTOGRAPHS 
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is likely to be an engaging topic to 
industrial advertisers and agency men. 
Discussions over a period of several 
years with engineers and industrial 
managers, condensed here, may throw 
some light on it. 

Most of us, who are seeking good 
industrial photos, are forced to get 
them by remote control. Of course, 
if we can go out with a camera or 
take a professional right to the job, it 
becomes easier to get the result want- 



































ed. Experience of this kind aids, too, 
in ordering field photographs from a 
distance, but an even better guide to 
the interests of the industrial buyer, 
who is the reader of advertising, is 
found in talking to him and getting 
his viewpoint. And here are some of 


the points he will make. 
If You Want Stopper Pictures 


Men in industry are keenly inter- 
ested in familiar machines, doing 


er ruse the photographer causes the reader to fill-in with his minds eye the distance these road scrapers must travel. The trick 
2. Shot from a specially constructed platform above the conveyor 
3. The sturdy construction, as well as the brand are neatly portrayed 
ire of a shovel dipper. 4. Unusual, perhaps to the layman, but to the construction engineer this pile-jetting rig has attention 
ouble jet construction is another point of interest as well. 5. An exaggerated perspective secured by using a low camera angle 
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familiar work, as well as when en- 
gaged in unusual tasks. 

For instance, a “heavy construc- 
tion” man, with technical background, 
says that he likes to see a power- 
shovel in action, swinging a full dip- 
per-load over a truck. 

But others suggest the picture 
should show the conditions, indicating 
the kind of digging and loading, and, 
if it’s a motor truck ad, the kind of 
hauling. So, when the copy with the 
picture gives “news” of big output or 
speedy work, the picture helps to tell 
the story. 

Dramatizing a photo shot—either 
by exaggerated perspective (from low 
camera angle) or by tricky lighting 
effect—gives attention value which 
the men on the job admit they like. 
Some shots of industrial equipment, 
such as heat exchangers, electric mo- 
tors, or air-conditioning equipment, 
lend themselves to dramatic treat- 
ment, preferably without the human 
element in the picture. 


If you were trained in industry, 
there is no need to remind you of how 
interesting a photograph of machinery 
or equipment in your particular field 
strikes you. Similarly with others, a 
railroad operating man, for instance, 
will have his attention flagged in- 
variably by a good locomotive picture, 
preferably a heavy “hog” handling a 
“drag.” A signal man is stopped by a 
clean-cut view of a signal bridge, 
with a row of semaphores; a track 
man or a maintenance engineer, by a 
stretch of well-lined and surfaced tan- 
gent track or a complicated pattern 
of slip switches in a railroad yard. 


On the other hand, a bit of “cheese 
cake,” a corny picture, or an artist’s 
sketch with laughable blunders in it, 
gets an unheard but none the less 
definite “Bronx cheer” and is likely 
to kill the value of an ad. 


When Pictures Bring News 


News pictures are not limited to 
new equipment or to new features on 
machinery. Their news value—and, 
hence, attention-value—is enhanced 
when the headline, picture and text 
of ad all tell details of a definite news 
item. 


For instance, the long-haul ability 
of a new type of wheeled scraper (for- 
merly favored for short or medium 
length hauls) is dramatically shown by 
a general view of a heavy excavating 
job where the scraper is working on 
a long haul from cut to fill. 


A manufacturer of manganese steel 
shovel dippers tells how his product 
resists abrasion and stands up in hard 
rock digging. Nothing is more con- 
vincing than a strong photo of the 
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A choice of angles was open to the man 
who made this shot, but he wisely focused 
his objective with background of distillation 
columns suggesting a Martian landscape 


dipper battering its way into a mass 
of jagged chunks of gneiss rock. Of 
course, it does no harm to have the 
trade name of the dipper showing 
prominently on its side. 

That’s the kind of photography the 
men on the job tell us that they want 
to see if an ad is going to “stop ‘em 
and sell ’em.” 

Some advertisers assume that engi- 
neers take a high-brow attitude toward 
equipment and that they have to be 
sold by a technical description of de- 
sign. After having talked with many 
hundreds of them, I am quite con- 
vinced that the contrary is true—that 
they are actually more interested in 
the record of a machine on the job 
and the results attained. 


Thus photographs illustrating ma- 
chines and equipment in service, ac- 
companied by a newsy description of 
what happened on the job, are the 
most interesting and acceptable to en- 
gineers and men in industry. 

Close-up photos of equipment show- 
ing details of design tie in with the 
story of its application. For instance, 
the manufacturer of a “semi-splash- 
proof” electric motor finds that his 
equipment is giving excellent service 
in wet locations. So, our Field Photo 
Service located several of the motors 
operating in a wet spot in a paper 
mill. These pictures show not only 
the appearance of the motor and give 
a hint of its design, but they plainly 
indicate its application. 

In order to get required results for 
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advertising and sales work, full jr 
structions to photographers will | 
worth while. Based on the experieng 
of our Field Photo Service you mg 

find these tips helpful. | 








Some Tips for Instructing 
Field Photographers 







When photographing compresso 
Have a mechanic or operator near th 
compressor, in near background b 
not obscuring the machine. Have hi 
appear busy. Where more than on 
compressor is working, get photos @— 
two or three of them but no mor 
If a crew of workmen using air froq 
the compressor is nearby, try to g 
them in view, together with the c 
pressor. Otherwise, take one shot 
the gang using the air, showing t 
character of their work. Pose men 
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When photographing small air-co ally 
ditioning units: Take close-up of t id a 
unit with access panels open to shopanut 
accessibility. 

Take another close-up of unit wit 
access panels closed, showing bac 
ground of the surroundings in t 
room. 

In case unit is located outside t 
room which it serves, take a separa 
picture of the room, showing some 
its equipment, and also the thermost 
and at least one of the air distributin 
grilles. 

When photographing a belt co te | 
veyor in coal mine: Take two neggoo | 
tives of the conveyor from a set 
high enough to show the load of ¢ 
traveling on the belt. Get a ogi, 
heavy load of coal in sight whg. 
making the shot. 

Get a “dramatic” angle with stro 
lights and shadows. Use multiple sy 
chronized flash for strong illumin 


tion, as coal, being black, absorbs J Wie 
lot of light. Try to get reflectiogights 
from shiny high spots on the sidewalfar m 
and roof. Ameri: 
Instructions should be brief as poywhich 
sible to convey the meaning, but !fto me: 
enough to make it clear what Yrial p 
want and not leave any possible queq py, 
tions unanswered. ive 
An important part of the pho'@soy 
graphic work today is to get full pay. , 
mission in writing to photo raph was a 
jobs. In the Field Photo Service 9... 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Omnp Tmevie 


this is a routine part of the serviq osm 
It is frequently necessary te cont 


government bureaus which <uperv4 order 
the work of the indust: plas nome 
where photographs are wanted. J*4Pan 
this case the pictures must be O.RF¥as cc 
for publication after bein taked these 
These matters are taken c of meant 


well-equipped Field Photo Se vice fis air 
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By J. HARRY TOLER 
Managing Editor, 
"The Modern Theater” 
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OTION picture theaters may prop- 

erly be called the distribution 
ments of the film producing indus- 
-—nearly 18,000 contact points at 
hich the product manufactured in 
ollywood and elsewhere is exploited, 
ld and delivered to the public. The 
anufacture and distribution of en- 
rtainment in this manner dates back 
aly a half century, yet this “infant 
dustry” ranks among the ten top- 
ost in volume of income received 
nd disbursed annually. 


e shot 
wing ¢t 
se men 


unit wit 


The presentation, or exhibition; of 
otion pictures involves a capital in- 
etment of $1,900,000,000 with a 
rmal annual expenditure of $25,- 
00,000 for maintenance of properties. 
en thousand cities and towns 
roughout the country have one or 
ore picture theaters which seat from 
#0 to 3,000 patrons. The average 
ating capacity of all theaters in the 
Inited States is 621, the average ad- 
sion price is 27.5c and 85,000,000 
tsons attend the movies weekly. The 
toss income of film theaters in 1943, 


itside tl 
1 separa 


some 


belt co 


th = clusive of taxes, was $1,363,250,000. 
> e sy ° . ele . 
mwa ass Marketing Possibilities 


With the foregoing statistical high- 


sidewalfivar market prospects of this typically 





American industry, certain phases of 
f as hich are unique and most interesting 
but [to merchandisers in the field of indus- 
vhat YRrial marketing. 
le que -Hard'y more than twenty- 
ive years ago, the nickel 
f yi now, or “nickelodeon,” as it 
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ee C e struct > che d 
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other functional provisions for the 
comfort and convenience of patrons 
were considered, if at all, as prohibi- 
tive luxuries. 

Yet surprisingly, atmospheric archi- 
tecture originated with de luxe con- 
struction a couple of decades ago and, 
although somewhat overdone at the 
time, its effect upon the jaded silent- 
movie fans was electrifying. Air con- 
ditioning for human comfort en masse 
was first developed for and perfected 
in movie theaters, from which it later 
emerged for similar use in other in- 
dustries. Acoustical treatment sim- 
ilarly used the motion picture theater 
as its trial horse. And so with numer- 
ous other product developments of art, 
science and industry which were orig- 
inally tested for public reaction in 
theaters. 


House Appeal an Objective 

The atmospheric theater came into 
being during the pre-depression period 
and with the perfection of talking pic- 
tures in the late 1920s a complete re- 
version of policy respecting the com- 
forts and conveniences of patrons be- 
came noticeable. Struggling through 


the depression and its after effects, the 
theater industry discovered that the 
dilapidated condition of its once de 
luxe houses was doing no good for 
the public eye and ear via newspaper 
Consequently, 


show _ business. house 





The theater marquee is always ablaze with lights; an ideal spot for 
the incorporation of some of the newest developments in lighting 


appeal became one of main objectives. 

At the beginning of the present 
world war, the theater industry had 
just begun to experience the profitable 
effects of a building and equipment 
modernization boom which was get-~- 
ting under way nicely when the emer- 
gencies of war put an end abruptly to 
all building activity. Theater owners, 
despite their known abilities and facil- 
ities to aid substantially in the war 
effort were accorded no priority rat- 
ings except for barest operating re- 
quirements; and, patriotically, they 
asked for no further favors. 

Thus after more than three years 
of rationing and restrictions on new 
building and property maintenance, 
the entire motion picture industry 
faces the postwar period with an acute 
need for the products of many indus- 
tries. And fortunately, it has ready 
money to pay for its requirements be- 
cause of an unprecedented era of 
profitable business at the boxoffice, ex- 
tending through the entire course of 
the war. 


Picture Popularity Increasing 


Owing to its undeniable and now 
well proved position as a builder of 
public morale through the provision of 
wholesome amusement, education and 
diversion, at reasonable prices, urban 
and suburban, small-town and com- 
munity motion picture theaters have 
prospered. Restrictions on 
travel and local transporta- 
tion have helped swell box- 
office receipts at neighbor- 
hood movies. 

Americans must have their 
motion pictures. In thou- 
sands of improvised “thea- 
aters” overseas, the G.I. Joes 
and Josephines have been see- 
ing their movies regularly 
through the Special Service 
branches of the Armed 
Forces. To them, the pic- 
tures provide one of their 
closest ties to home. The 
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motion picture industry has sent its 
stars abroad for personal appearances 
at the front. It has provided talent as 
well as technical equipment for the en- 
tertainment of fighters overseas and 
its record for service will not soon be 
forgotten when the boys come home. 
Anticipating this great homecom- 
ing and the return of peace, the Amer- 
ican motion picture theater industry 
has been engaged, practically sinc 
Pearl Harbor, in postwar planning. An 
early resumption of its prewar build- 
ing and property modern- 
ization boom therefore is 
assured. Thousands of the- 
ater building projects all 
over the country are now in 
readiness to proceed as soon 


as restrictions are removed, 


A New Type of Theater 


theater 
building project has been 
visualized by leading archi- 


A new type of 


tects in collaboration with 
Under this 


new formula, the 


city planners. 
mot:on 
picture theater will no 
longer be an isolated ele- 
ment; but it will actually 
form the core of the community cen- 
Known as the Multiple- 


Enterprise Project, that portion of the 


ter plan. 


project devoted to recreation will com- 
prise besides provisions for motion pic- 
ture projection and television as the 
principal attractions, kindred forms of 
entertainment including bowling, bil- 
liards, skating, dancing and other par- 
ticipation sports and pastimes. 


These contemporary amusement ele- 
ments, carefully integrated in design 
and proximity, and in 


many cases 


operated directly under theater man- 


agement, will form the nucleus or 
chief crowd-gathering factor of the 


community shopping center plan, 
comprising modern stores, supermar- 


kets, 


various 


smart shops, restaurants and 
other 
prises. Woven into such plans are also 


provisions for public parks and play- 


public service enter- 


grounds, swimming pools, tennis 
courts, reading rooms, club rooms and 


places for public assembly. 

The motion picture theater thus will 
indeed it has tended to 
serve in the past, first rank in im- 


assume, as 


portance as the keystone element of 
the community center plan proposed 
in the broad scheme for better living. 
The standard of public service already 
established by the modern motion 
picture theater operation will be ex- 
tended to other enterprises. 

Theater capital will be used to ex- 
tend a more direct control over com- 


which have long 


petitive enterprises 
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been attracted to theater locations. 
Under theater management and good 
showmanship as expressed in the op- 
eration of many fine motion picture 
theaters today, the popularity of these 
kindred amusement enterprises can be 
increased immensely. In theater op- 
eration, house appeal is all-important. 
A recently conducted survey in the 
theater field indicated that approxi- 
mately $300,000,000 is planned to be 
spent on existing theaters in the im- 
mediate postwar period, merely to 





Theaters were the guinea pigs for air conditioning and promise to be 
one of the most important outlets for this type of equipment soon 


bring their patron comforts and equip- 
ment efficiencies up to prewar stand- 
ards. It indicated also that new theater 
construction totaling about $600,000,- 
000 is already planned and ready for 
execution as soon as war restrictions 
are relaxed and materials and man- 
power are made available. 


User of Many Products 


As an important consumer of the 
products of many industries (building 
materials, equipment and furnishings), 
the requirements of modern theater 
construction and operation might be 
said to extend literally from A to Z. 
From Acoustical treatment to Zeon 
tubing, so to speak, the motion picture 
theater industry is widely dependent 
upon such industries as the following: 
Air conditioning, acoustics, electrical 


electronics, optics, public seating, 
furniture, carpet, lighting, display, 
chemicals, sanitation, paint, decora- 


tive effects and fabrics. In no other 
type of structure are so many differ- 
ent products of art, science and in- 
dustry pooled together for a pleasing 
result in the eyes of the public. 

This “public interest” point of view 


brings up an interesting angle for 





12th in a series of articles 
examining the postwar pros- 
pects of American industries. 
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market study. As mentioned earlie 
the theater industry is a substant 
consumer of the products of map 
other industries. But its importan 
as a fertile field for market cultivatig 
extends beyond its own physical 
quirements. The public interest val 
of a well-made theater installation 
more pronounced than in that of a 
other type of product application. N 
other industry is more constantly j 
the public eye and ear via newspape 
and periodical publicity and radi 
coverage. 

According to latest pr 
war statistics compiled b 
the U. S. Department a 
Commerce (1939), 8J, 
000,000 persons—p ¢ o pli 





























from all walks of life 
attend motion picture the 
aters each week. This vas GO« 
audience, in which the “av#* es! 
erage American” is alway@e in 
to be found, provides agent 1 
unique and most effectiv es 
thei 





merchandising opportunity 
for the outfitters and sup oduct 
pliers of homes and indus#o m 
trial buildings whose prodfiakly 
ucts are adapted also to thing a 
requirements of theaters. Not onl ad 

may the product be publicly demonguon. 

strated in practical use at the theaterfr the 
but the installation may be exploitedstrum 
throughout the community as an exgg on 
ample of excellent performance. eit hy 
ey de 
ing. 

butio: 
rtisin § 
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ught, 
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msel| 
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Television, the much-discussed ne 
industrial “white hope” of the postwa 
period, will make its first public ap 
pearance in motion pictu eate 
where it will serve as an extra adde 
attraction and a spur to the publi 
demand for home television receivin 
sets. Televised pictures and sound re 
production of current national event 
—spot news—will appear on theateqfause 
screens soon after the war ends. Planggs! h 
already have been made and it is reagrs © 
sonable to assume that the motion pic-P sing 
ture theater industry will play an im- do t] 
portant role in the introduction andgg to 
further exploitation of this new edu} take 
cational-entertainment medium rag 
Centers of Public Interest des 

These modern theaters, and Pal Bey toy 
ticularly those now being plan ed fotfore ef 
the postwar era, will embody ever) hich j 
known provision for the comfort, COO§ the | 
venience and enjoyment of the vublic 
They will be the centers of attraction), 
and commercial hospitality in theif 
communities. Ives 

The movie-conscious American pufet a ; 
lic has learned to expect and even “ar } 
look for the newest product ¢ elopR 
ments of art, science and industry! 


(Continued on page 132 
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coop many people who are inter- 
& ested in better and more effec- 
e industrial advertising have in 
ent months taken the very logical 
» of inviting representative readers 
their advertising copy—engineers, 
duction men, and purchasing agents 
to meet with them and tell them 
bnkly what they look for in adver- 


@ng and to point out what it is in 


ad that induces them to some 
tion. These men do not volunteer 
t the service, panting to get to the 
trum; they are invited guests speak- 
gon a definite assignment for which 
tit hosts consider them qualified. 
ey do not pose as experts on adver- 
ing. They have two important con- 
butions to make to a study of ad- 
rtising—an expert personal knowl- 
ge of how industrial products are 
ught, and testimony as to the im- 
ct of specific advertising copy upon 
mselves as individuals. They claim 
thing more than this. I know, 
kause for four of these recent meet- 
gs I have been asked by the adver- 
fS tO suggest representative pur- 
hsing men and to prevail upon them 
do the job. They have been will- 
§ to undertake these assignments, 
p take time out from busy work 
nedules for preparation of their talks, 





M to spend a precious evening with 


} alien professional group, because 
fy too are interested in better and 
ore effective industrial advertising, 
hich is one of the important tools 
the br ing job. 
But it has irritated the anonymous 
umnists and self-appointed expert 
fics of odvertising, who sign them- 
ves “The Copy Chasers”” and con- 
ta monthly symposium in INpus- 
AL Maxketinc under the title, 
EDITOR ‘oTe: Reprinted from the 
™ issue of “Purchasing.” 
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“O. K as inserted.” Their irritation 
reached the blow-off point in the Feb- 
ruary issue, and the explosion starts 
off: “We're just about fed up with 
‘consumer juries’.” 

The Copy Chasers are irritated to 
the point of utter frankness, to the 
confession that “the reason we are 
upset over the popularity of consumer 
juries is that we disagree violently 
with what the juries say, and we know 
that we know more about advertising 
than they do. So these fellows, 
as little as they know about the funda- 
mentals of somebody else’s profession, 
are daring to fly in the face of proven 
performance, the text books, the ABP, 
the successful agencies, yes, and The 
Copy Chasers.” 

The bathtub tenor may please him- 
self immensely, yet produce only a 
disagreeable noise in the ears of his 
neighbors. But Melchior and Sinatra, 
who have attuned their vocal chords 
to the ears of their respective audi- 
ences, are the ones who draw the cus- 
tomers and the dollars to the box 
office. When a purchasing agent ap- 
proves “two ads which—there is no 
question about it—definitely disobey 
the good rules of industrial adver- 
tising” and acts upon his approval, 
those ads have done the job for which 
they were intended. The old business 
adage that the customer is always 
right—well, nearly always—is good 
sound, hard common sense, and the 
customer’s opinion will continue to 
confound the voice of the experts even 
in that happy day when “out of the 
great fund of advertising experience, 
some day an advertising science will 
emerge.” And by the way, where is 
that fund of experience to be gained 
other than from the response of cus- 
tomers? 

By a quirk of magazine make-up, 
the blast against consumer juries is 


IS NEARLY ALWAYS 


RIGHT 


sandwiched between two full-page 
advertisements that have also given 
thoughtful attention to this basic 
problem. One of these pictures shows 
a successful sales executive getting 
a consumer reaction to his product at 
the point of sale, in the purchasing 
agent’s office. “P. A. spells Powerful 
Ally to me! After selling mechanical 
steels for the past 18 years, I sincerely 
believe,” says Mr. Val Hansel, Man- 
ager of Sales, Peter A. Frasse and Co., 
Inc., “that Purchasing Agents are just 
about the most powerful allies an in- 
dustrial can have. That’s why my 
men and I always try to see to it 
that Purchasing Agents in our ter- 
ritories get what’s absolutely neces- 
sary to make this alliance effective— 
a complete and meaningful presenta- 
tion of the facts about our products.” 
Mr. Hansel doesn’t consider it good 
business to belittle the consumer. 

And on the other side of the article 
is the advertisement of the Associated 
Business Papers, whom The Copy 
Chasers have called as a witness. The 
testimony concerns, “Two ways to 
test business paper copy—the cooler 
conference, and the fact forum.” The 
message is so sound, and so appropri- 
ate, that the illustrative heading is 
reproduced on the next page. 

The copy starts off by saying: 
“Naturally enough, none of us believes 
a ‘cooler conference’ ever added a jot 
to the effectiveness of business paper 
copy. But field call work, boy! There 
you’ve got something! After all, how 
can you tell what your prospects want 
to know about your products unless 
you ask them?” 

Advertising copy is a product, and 
the readers of advertising are pros- 
pects. It is hardly cricket, Copy 
Chasers—and it is considerably short 
of ordinary intelligence—to ask them, 
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and then to boo and belittle if their 
answers don't coincide with your ex- 
pert opinion of what and how they 
should be told. And as for the value 
of a one-man cooler conference . . .! 

The Copy Chasers don’t like con- 
sumer juries because they say: “They 
feel an obligation to be ‘positive’ and 
‘pontifical’.” Positive, yes, if they 
didn’t have a positive opinion to ex- 
press there wouldn’t be any testimony. 
But pontifical? That word is defined 
as “having the pomp, dignity, dog- 
matism, etc., of a pontiff.” And where, 
I ask you, will you find anything 
more pompous and dogmatic (though 
sadly lacking in dignity) than these 
pronouncements of the experts them- 
selves: ‘The criticisms are utterly un- 
reliable,” that know 
more about advertising,” “daring to 
fly in the of The Copy 
Chasers,” “there is no question about 
it,” “dullest of the year,” or, for that 
matter, this whole idea of bestowing 
a pretty star upon advertising copy 
that meets with The Copy Chasers’ 
august approval? 

The Copy Chasers resent the very 


“we know we 


face 


suggestion that any outsider should, 
even invade the 
sacred field of their own expertness. 
But they don’t hesitate to barge into 
the other fellow’s field uninvited. 
When a purchasing agent honestly 
confesses to having been impressed by 
uniformity, they 
what? What does 
uniformity the reader? Is 
uniformity unique in this one brand? 
this agent believe 


upon invitation, 


an ad 
shout: 


stressing 
“Uniform 
promise 


Does purchasing 


competitive products do not ‘undergo 
rigid checks and inspections’?” They 
don’t answer their questions. The pre- 
sumption is that there isn’t any an- 
swer, but the “dullest copy of the 
year” is quite specific on the first two 
points—uniformity of dimensions, of 
wall thickness at all points, of interior 
surface smoothness; guaranteed weld- 
ing fittings sound, dependable 

ready for good, long, hard serv- 
ice. As for the rest, it is quite pos- 
sible that the purchasing agent is 
impressed and interested because of 
some unfortunate experience with 
competitive products that were not 
adequately inspected. It is quite pos- 
sible that there is a trade jargon in- 
comprehensible to the critic but en- 
tirely understandable to the fellows 
who make and buy and use the prod- 
uct. This ad copy brought product 
and prospect together on common 
ground. It is quite possible, in other 
words, that the “rules of industrial 
advertising” upon which the critic 
places such uncompromising reliance 
may be and that the ad is 
right. 

The Copy Chasers writhe at “those 
extremely corny phrases like ‘constant 
vigilance’-—as annoying (they must 
be, they are so over-used) as they are 
meaningless.” 

Let’s take a look at some words they 
like—like well enough to bestow a 
star upon them. The copy refers to 
a new container: “Full of such action- 
making words as Now, Revolutionary, 

They are im- 
a lot of bottle 


wrong, 


Introduce, New, etc.” 


“Looks like 


pressed. 
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The illustrative heading of the advertisement of the Associated Business Papers which appeared 
in the February issue of “Industrial Marketing” and to whose message Mr. Heinritz refers 
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to us,” they say, and maybe it i 


oh, Copy Chasers, you should 
an hour in a purchasing agent’ 
or in an industrial magazine 


office, to see at what a discoun 


words are selling. For the 
have seen too many new and 
tionary products whose newnc 


sisted in using green paint ins! 
black, or a cap screw in place 


bolt. If that is still in your | 
rules (“Hell, a news announ 


ad is bound to be good”—TC« 


would do well to pencil a q 


the da 


mark in the margin against 
when the customer’s opinion 
ored by your attention. 

And here’s another one th 
the star, plus the citation: 
headline . . . by comparison, it 


99 per cent of all industrial advertis 
High praise indeed 


as well as rather sweeping condemna 


ing look bad.” 


tion. The headline reads: 
Has DEFINITELY Built Up 
ency In Our Plant.” 

The socko feature is the 
DEFINITELY, which appears 


tal letters and underlined. | 


nothing whatever to the simple state 


ment that would remain if thi 
were deleted. To this inexpert 


it is rather on the corny, annoying 
But it’s good 


according to the rule book, becaus 


and meaningless side. 


dynamic action 
overworked in 
language itself 
its meaning. 


most of these 
have been so 
headlines that 
ginning to lose 
Was it a copy writer who 
right through the doorway | 
“No Admittance” because it 
say “POSITIVELY No Admi 
THIS MEANS YOU”? 


The purchasing agent 


his commentary, “This ad was like 
because its arrangement attracted at 


tention, sold one idea, and |! 
reader go on to the next page.’ 
that is labeled by the experts 


kiss of death, if we ever saw 0! 


Why, Copy Chasers? Was 
pected to sit indefinitely rapt | 
templation of some piece of 
copy? That would have ma 
late for the meeting, which yo 
have considered a desirable re: 
might never have reached ¢! 
page, where another advertisi: 
competed for his attention, 
one of your starred examples. 


But more to the point: \ 


you like it or not, the job of 
is to attract attention, the jol 
advertisement is to sell an id 
the job of this particular rea 
to read the ads and get back 
chasing, where he could app 

(Continued on page 142 
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EITHER the greenest cub in tech- 
nical journalism nor the widest- 
ed ad-department tyro really be- 
ves that “free space” is free. Obvi- 
dy photographs, ink drawings, train 
ickets, stenography, phone calls, 
ches and time cost money. But, 
ry and find the industrial marketer 
novice or veteran—who can tell his 
anagement how much of the edi- 
o's space and the reader’s attention 
w can deliver in a year’s time for a 
chnical news budget of, say $10,000. 
In fact, try and find the industrial 
mrketer who even asks for a tech- 
cal news budget! 
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So far in this series we have treated 
ly the “what” and “how” of news- 
o-industry—what the editor is in- 
erested in, and how to get it to him. 
ow let’s look at the pay-off— the 
how much.” 


in sock 


4 lf 1S be 


no walke . 
Perhaps your author doesn’t read 


br get around enough, but he has yet 
0 see published a truly comprehen- 
ive cost analysis of a technical news 
togram, and he has yet to meet more 
han one lone industrial advertiser who 
ubjects his news program to the same 
: sult-analysis as his space, or catalog, 
d ket (exhibition, or direct mail, or sales 
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influence “balanced,” even-Stephen, 
with the association’s concurrent in- 
dustrial space advertising activity. 

In short, the A.G.A.’s technical edi- 
torial activity was converted into a 
“test program.” The bulk of what 
follows is based upon the findings 
of those years. 


Records Show Results 


During the average year, $7,500, 
overall, was spent on the news effort. 
Some 500 diligent items or features 
were clipped from 125 recognized 
media. By accurate measurement the 
total was 15,000 column-inches and 
750 illustrations. Thus, the average 
clipping measured 30 column-inches 
(and included 1% __ illustrations), 
which amounts to just one full page 
in the normal 3-column publication 
with a 10-inch high type limit. Ac- 
cordingly, the average cost-per-page 
of technical news was $15. 

It is surprising how uniformly a 
fixed cost-per-page can be applied, 
irrespective of the length, purpose, 
style and technique of handling of the 
story. It is admitted that the A.G.A. 
average of $15 per page is near the 
lower limit of the cost range—pri- 
marily because, in association work, 
hundreds of technical committeemen 
and dozens of other association de- 
partments are constantly digging out 
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What Is The Cost Of ‘Free’ Space? 


bart Three of An Analysis of Technical News Handling by the Industrial Marketer 


and analyzing good information with 
the specific purpose of wide dissemina- 
tion—and the newsman, thereby, has 
a large body of unpaid helpers. How- 
ever, even in the most erudite scien- 
tific writing for the most specialized 
manufacturer, the overall cost-per- 
page of technical news rarely, if ever, 
need exceed $50. 

Consider these four case histories— 
all recent, and each typical of a dif- 
ferent technique of technical news 
manipulation. 


Case No. 1—A dictated, edited and 
retyped 2,400-word analysis of new 


continuous heat treatment tech- 
niques. Reportorial style. Ten 
photographs of five installations 
plus two photomicrographs. Done 


“on order” by exclusive prearrange- 
ment with publisher. 

Result: Single feature usage; 5 2/3 
pages; 12 illustrations; at least 15 
requests for major job quotations 
so far. 

Cost: $100 field trips ('% charged 
to news program); $25 dictation 
and rewrite time; $7 stenographic 
time; $60 photography—total cost 
of $142—$25.05 per page. 

Case No. 2—Announcement of a new 
product—submitted to 50 media. 
Descriptive style. Condensed to 
300 words. Six photos, one air- 
brush rendition and one shaded-line 
drawing specially prepared—so that 
different art could be sent to com- 
peting publications. First and final 
paragraphs rewritten in six varia- 
tions to interpret development in 
terms of the peculiarities of the oil, 
metal, chemical, painting, instru- 
mentation, and general manufactur- 
ing industries. 

Result: 50 uses in 47 media (919,- 
§00 total circulation) adding up to 
395 column-inches (equivalent to 
13.2 standard pages) and 40 illus- 
trations. The effort netted 1,408 in- 
quiries, subsequently converted into 
475 sales of approximately $47 each. 
Cost: $50 writing time; $35 steno- 
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graphic time; $70 photography and 

photo-printing; $50 artwork; $10 

mailing; $15 plating—total cost of 
$230—$17.43 per page. 

Case No. 3—Major treatise on new 
concept of capillary physics and 
surface chemistry. Two chapters, 
heavily scientific and mathematical. 
Prepared for the sacred quarterly 
transactions of a major engineering 
society. 

Result: 2924 pages, 11 drawings, 

1 chart, 3 photos, 1 tabulation, com- 


plete bibliography. This paper 
launched a new enterprise. 
Cost: $560 time of research and de- 


velopment engineers (28 man-days) ; 

$15 stenography; $40 artwork; $20 

photography and photostats; $55 trips 
to society headquarters—total cost of 
$690—$23.25 per page. 

Case No. 4—Feature story written by 
editor after trip to company re- 
search laboratories to report results 
of 2-year investigation of high- 
speed billet heating. 

Result: Single usage; 6 pages; 24 
photomicrographs; 4 charts; 6 photo- 
graphs. 

Cost: $10 preliminary correspond- 
ence; $44 time lost from other duties 
by executives, research men and ad- 
vertising manager during editor’s visit; 
$10 luncheon; $10 time for checking 
first draft; $15 metallurgist’s time for 
assembling data and printing photo- 
micrographs; $75 photograph and 
chart-tracing—total cost of $164— 
$27.33 per page. 

Here then, is a preliminary basis- 
for-budget in a budget-barren busi- 
ness—"$25 times the number of trade 
journal pages per year you feel will do 
the news job.” 

Going more deeply into A.G.A. 
experience, we can discover, crudely, 
an upper budget limit which a sound 
technical news program dare not ex- 
ceed. Here’s how. 


Use Markets As Starting Point 


In the average test year, the 500 
items of A.G.A. news appeared in 125 
media, which calculates to four fea- 
tures per medium per year, and the 
barrage was aimed at 33 markets (or, 
as we called them, customer-interest 
groups), which calculates to 15 stories 
per year per market. But the use of 
gas by industry is exceedingly diverse 
(there being scarcely an industrial en- 
terprise which does not use heat as a 
basic production tool), and your prod- 
ucts and services very likely may not 
have such widespread utility. Hence, 
let us assume that you have only 10 
major markets—not 33. A program 
equal in size and effectiveness to the 
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A.G.A. program would then use, say, 
71 publications, result in 7 features 
per medium per year, address all 10 
of your markets, and ply each with 
§0 news contributions per year. 


Now let’s go further. Let us as- 
sume that your markets are greatly 
restricted—that you have only 5— 
the chemical, the electrical, the con- 
struction, the steel, and the rubber in- 
dustries. An A.G.A.-size program 
would then cover 50 publications 
(which is reasonable); the average 
number of “takes” per market per 
year would be 100 (which is reason- 
able); but you would have to obtain 
10 major published results per me- 
dium per year—and that is approach- 
ing the limit of any good trade pub- 
lication’s capacity for your special 
material, no matter how newsworthy 
it is. Your limit in technical news 
handling is that point at which you 
run the hazard of rejections to avoid 
unbalancing the editorial content of 
the publication in your selfish favor. 

So here is a second basis-for-bud get 
—‘“Count the number of reputable 
media which address those markets 
you want to talk to, multiply by 10, 
multiply again by $25, and ask your 
management for less—or you'll have 
trouble delivering.” 


Balancing the News Program 


And now let us probe the A.G.A.’s 


“balance” between news and adver- 
tising and sales. The average test 
year, after “balance” was achieved, 


tallied up as follows: 

First, the news program: By di- 
viding the measured number of col- 
umn-inches for each published result 
by 30 (to put it on a standard page 





A $100 scholarship award for the study of 
advertising and allied arts in a New York 
school or university, was recently conferred 


upon Miss Dorothy L. Bogert, Jackson 
Heights, by Advertising Women of New 
York, Inc., in conclusion of its 16th annual 
survey of Advertising Courses for Women. 
Four $50 scholarships were also awarded. 
Presentation was made by Miss Genevieve 
Smith (left), Continental Can Company, 
New York, chairman, education committee. 
Miss Caroline Hood (right), director of 
public relations, Rockefeller Center, who 
is the president of the organization, looks on 
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_trial business: There are about 3,000 





basis) and multiplying by the audite 
circulation of the medium in whic 
that feature appeared, and then tota 
ing for the year’s haul of 500 clip 
pings, it was calculated that ¢ 
A.G.A. was delivering, annually, 4) 
most exactly 3,000,000  one-pag 
“printed sales talks” in trade and tech 
nical news columns—for a price o 
$7,500. 

Second, the space advertising pro 
gram: During the same period th 
A.G.A. was using 11 _ publication 
on a 12-time basis, and 6 publication 
on a 6-time basis, for its space adver 
tising. By similarly multiplying th 
page size of each insertion by th 
audited circulation of the medium 
and totaling for all the insertions ; 
a year’s time, it was calculated tha 
the A.G.A. was delivering almost ex 
actly — again — 3,000,000  one-pag 
“printed sales talks” through spac 
advertising—for a price of $50,000 

Third, the direct sales program of 
the gas industry in behalf of indus 


























industrial gas salesmen and sales-engi- 
neers in the United States who op- 
erate in behalf of hundreds of gas 
utility companies. Assuming that 
each works § days a week and 50 
weeks a year, and that each makes 6 
calls per day (two by phone from thefF 
office, two on the street in the morn- 
ing, and two in the afternoon )—one 
arrives at a total of 4,500,000 salesi 
calls per year. Also, there are ap-F 
proximately 50 manufacturers of in- 
dustrial gas-using equipment, eac 
with an average of 15 salesmen and 5 
specialist-engineers who do field con-™ 
sultation. On the assumption that 
each of these works 5 days a week forf 
§0 weeks a year, and makes 6 calls 
per day—one arrives at another total 
of 1,500,000 sales calls per year. The 
grand total is 6,000,000 personal sales 
talks by salesmen—at a price of 
Heaven-knows-what. wy 
By plan, then, the A.G.A. test pro- Pethay 
gram was “balanced” so that the edi- —m, 
torial matched the advertising, and benef 
the total selling-in-print matched the em 
industry’s direct sales contact—door- ingle 
bell for doorbell. have 
And that gives us a clue to a thitd Buoy, 
basis-for-bud get. simila: 
If the economics of the A.G.A.Fwill ; 
“balance” is considered applicable fto a¢, 
elsewhere and it is desired to match If 
your space program with your news ing y 




























program, we can state a very helpfu in let 
rule-of-thumb—‘“For every $1' 0,000 you : 
of promotional money invested ij, ex 
space advertising, an expenditure o Ho 
$15,000 on a technical news program dee 
is justified, is reasonable, and should “ 
result in an equal number of reader- Poe 
(Continued on page 94) In th 
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ELLING GUPY 


ow Long Should It Be? 


ow long should an ad be? I 

don’t know, but you can bet 
our bottom dollar that a salesman 
ho continually said no more in a 
ules interview than is contained in 

average short ad would be fired 
plenty quick . . . and by the very 
siles manager who almost automatical- 
yshouts, “The copy’s too long!” 
Let’s consider copy from the sell- 
ag angle. The ad is salesman, telling 
jour story in print instead of in per- 
son. How much should a salesman say 
ina sales interview? The obvious 
answer: Enough to get the order! 
cep this in mind when planning your 
postwar sales and advertising program. 


Every Ad Should Leave a Thought 


Naturally that isn’t always possible. 
The prospect may be too busy. Maybe 
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tis not in the market at the moment. 
Pethaps he isn’t familiar with your 
company or its products or their 
venehts to him. Even though your 
alesman cannot get the order in that 
single interview, you want him to 
«ave something definite in the pros- 
pect’s mind. An ad ought to have a 
‘imilar aim. How long it should be 
will depend upon what you want it 
accomplish. 

If you're interested merely in keep- 
ing your name before the public, or 
in lettine buyers know what articles 
You sell. the advertising copy may 
be extr ely short. 

How:ver, you may be introducing 
? new aod improved product, offering 
buyers benefits not obtainable with 
product: at present on the market. 
In that case you certainly will want 
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If you want to make your advertising effective 
in postwar selling, judge copy just as you 
would a salesman’s presentation 


By GEORGE C. McNUTT, Botsford, Constantine & Gardner, San Francisco 


to go to some length to explain those 
benefits. You'll want your copy to 
point out definite features, definite 
benefits. You'll want to explain why 
your product is better, what it can do 
for the prospect that present ma- 
chines cannot do, how it saves money 
or makes greater profits possible, and 
sO On. 


Short copy, all too often running 
to generalities, seldom can do a real 
job of announcing a new industrial 
product, any more than your sales- 
man by sticking his head in the door 
and shouting “We’re now building a 
new, sensational Dingus,” can be ex- 
pected to come away with an order 
for a Dingus. No, with a new product, 
you coach your salesman, you give 
him plenty of dope, and you expect 
him to try to tell the whole story. 
Why should an ad be any different? 


Who Says They Wont Read Ads? 


What’s that? They won’t read all 
the copy? Of course, they won’t; 
neither will every prospect let your 
salesman tell his whole story. You just 
cannot expect all your prospects to 
read all the copy in all your ads, but 
you can expect those who are really 
interested to read right down to the 
last line in at least some of those 
ads, just as you can expect the in- 
terested prospect to let your sales- 
man tell his whole story. After all, 
it is those interested prospects who 
sign on the dotted line. So why not 
write your ads for them—tell a com- 


plete story! If it can be told in short 
copy, so much the better; if it takes 
long copy, forget your fear of “It’s 
too long—they won’t read it!”—you 
can be very sure it won’t do you 
much good if it’s so short it doesn’t 
say anything. 


Case Studies Are Good Reading 


Perhaps you are using case studies— 
most good salesmen do. With them it 
is simply a matter of telling how con- 
tractor Jones uses our Dingus to whip 
problems similar to those faced by 
the prospect. In copy, it’s the same 
method—you present the problem and 
tell how the customer used your prod- 
uct or service to overcome it, then 
tie the solution to your prospect’s 
problems. The copy may be long or 
short, depending on how much detail 
is necessary to make the story clear. 

Suppose your story does seem long; 
it doesn’t necessarily have to be bor- 
ing. The good salesman tells his sales 
story with a change of pace. So, too, 
does a good ad. Use headlines and 
subheads to hit high spots and help 
catch the reader’s eye and mind. 

Remember that pictures save words 
and emphasize copy points. Make them 
pictures of people, not just products 
—people using the product. Picture 
captions can tell parts of the story. 
Separate panels, spots and listings of 
points can be used to break down copy 
blocks still further; also to give the 
“read as he runs” reader the gist of 
your advertisement. 
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ye cme the problems of the indus- 
try squarely, members of the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ As- 
sociation met for an open discussion 
of those problems during a one day 
regional conference in New York re- 
cently. Problems that are mountain- 
ous and profound face this industry, 
which has increased its output ten 
times for war production. Deter- 
mination, the same as was required 
to make the tools that produce war 
material when the United States went 
to war, was evident in the talks and 
discussions. 

Joseph L. Trecker, executive vice 
president, Kearney & Trecker Corpo- 
ration, Milwaukee, Wis., president of 
the association, made the opening talk. 
For the benefit of guests he told of the 
enormous production of machine tools 
in recent years. 

“Average annual output during the 
thirties was $100 million from the 
1932 low of $22 million to the 1939 
high (for the decade) of $200 mil- 
lion. Then came our national defense 
program and production doubled in 
1940 to $440 million, and almost 
doubled again in 1941 to $775 mil- 
lion. Under actual war conditions, 
production of machine tools reached 
a peak in 1942 of $1,320 million. 

“Such tremendous output of ma- 
chine tools made possible the rapid 
equipping of our armed forces. The 
fact is,” Mr. Trecker said, “that our 
industry has produced for the war 
over ten times as many new machine 
tools as might normally have been 
built for peacetime purposes, even un- 
der the most favorable conditions of 
an expanding economy. 


Many Machine Tools Old 


“Looking at the output in terms 
of numbers of machine tools, the pic- 
ture continues to be gigantic. It was 
estimated that on January 1, 1940, 
the manufacturing plants in the 
United States had in place approxi- 
mately a million machine tools of all 
types. Of these some 600,000 were 
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more than ten years old. Adding those 
built during the war, but deducting 
those built for our Allies under lend- 
lease and shipped abroad, there are 
approximately 800,000 more machine 
tools in place in factories than were 
used in the best years of peacetime 
production. 

“Now what is going to happen?” 
he asked, “or what should happen to 


these 800,000 machine tools? They 
are good machines, well built, of 
modern design and accurate. Many 


of them have had terrific punishment, 
due to continuous three-shift opera- 
tion and handling by inexperienced 
operators. 

“Some of these specialized ma- 
chines,” Mr. Trecker continued, “have 
no counterpart in peacetime produc- 
tion, such as machines used to bore 
the barrels of rifles, and we hope they 
will be held by the government for 
reserve against a future emergency. 

“American industry can and should 
absorb the surplus, and the surplus 
should be marketed as rapidly as the 


machines are released from service.” 
War Surpluses Up for Comment 


Another pertinent talk was made 
by William P. Kirk, vice-president, 
Pratt & Whitney Division, Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company, West Hart- 
ford, Conn. Mr. Kirk is first vice- 
president of the association. He 
brought up the questions of how many 
government-owned machine tools will 
be used for the duration of the war 
and how many will be released. “Will 
the government make such an analysis 
and put on the market for the benefit 
of American industry the machines 
that are declared to be surplus and 
make such a master list before the 
war with Japan is over? But at this 
moment,” he said, “no one knows how 
many machine tools the government 
owns, nor what they are, nor where 
they are. DPC has a record of ma- 
chine tools it owns but does not know 
their condition, nor how many may 
be purchased by lessees.” 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS KEY TO |; 
MACHINE TOOL MARKETING 
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Mr. Kirk made a strong plea fo 

the War and Navy Departments t@ @ | 
retain an ample number of surplug in a 
machine tools. “The capacity of oug lines 
government to defend itself,” he saidff ling 
“must be measured to a large exteng chil 
in terms of its immediately availabl™ trut 
supply of machine tools of the typeff the i 
required to turn out the munitions off indu 
war. If in future years if this nation i prou 
going to remain in a position to def of h 
fend itself quickly against any aggres§ then 
sion, it is imperative that we retaig K 
intact a substantial number of mag 4ast : 
chine tools, particularly of the type Was 
needed for war production. scher 
“What should be done with the reg ¥" 
mainder of the government-owneg 
machine tools which will actually cong * th 
stitute the postwar surplus? Unde nis k 
the present law, after the armed force ™ ' 
have decided what they want to seg “tt 
aside for future national defense, t and 
remainder of surplus is next offere clear 
to state and city governments, schoolg PSP 
colleges and all sorts of public an pend: 
semi-public institutions. After theg ™ - 
institutions have had their pick, th Au 
remainder is to be offered to smaj % a 
businesses. The number that institug Petro 
tions will be able to take is a minutq 4m 
portion of the overall surplus. drags 
“All those machine tools declare 
surplus should be put on sale, with held, 
out reservations or priorities,” he con word: 
tinued, “and made immediately availg ‘Uts. 
able to aid in conversion of America ae 
ICatic 


industry from wartime production “™ 
peacetime production. Air 


“In the plants of this country righ of the 
now there are almost 600,000 mq Is he 
chine tools that are 10 years old of ™0t, 
older. These machine tools were of ‘PDs! 
use in the peak of the war effort wheg “nan 
speed and volume of output mesg "Ve r 
everything and costs were secondat} = 

1i€ 


But in the postwar period, when com 
petition returns, there is no place ki Ain 





in our American economy for 600,00" study 
old machine tools. Those old mi haps 
chines are the real postwar surplif adver: 
and should be junked. of wi 
(Continued on page 82 I k 
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| keep six honest serving-men; 
(They taught me all I knew) 
Their names are What and Where and 
When 
And How and Why and Who. 














@® KID stuff? Yes, in one sense. No, 
in another. Yes, in the fact that these 
lines were written by Rudyard Kip- 
ling in “Just So Stories,” a book for 
children. No, in the fact that there’s 
truth as well as rhyme in them for 
the industrial copy writer. I mean the 
industrial copy writer who is not too 
proud to go back to the fundamentals 
of his job and think about them. Call 
them the ABC’s if you wish. 

Kipling mentioned “Who” as the 
lst of his group of serving-men. This 
was probably due to the rhyme 
scheme. But for the industrial copy 
writer ““Who” ranks first and for a 
more important consideration. “Who” 
is the top man in his group. Upon 
his knowledge of the reader to whom 
he is addressing himself depends the 
uwefulness of ““What” and “Where” 
ind “When” and “How.” Upon his 
car mental picture of the kind of 
prospect to whom he is writing de- 
pends his AIM—the “A” of an ABC 


of industrial advertising. 




























Aim is more than a snatch of jargon 
of a field. In an advertisement in a 
petroleum publication, for instance, 
um consists of more than merely 
dragging-in a phrase like “On Stream” 
0 “On the Line”; in’ the machinery 
teld, more than merely using the 
words “close tolerances” or ‘“‘clean 
cuts.” Aim includes a knowledge of 
what ind of man picks up the pub- 
ication, and why he turns its pages. 













Aim demands a sharp-focus image 
ot the prospect. Aim wants to know, 











‘Is he a technical man first and fore- 
most, specifying my product and re- 
sponsible for its operation and main- 
tenance? Is he a management execu- 
five responsible for my product’s re- 
sults output? Is he a jobber or 
retailer selling my product?” 





Aim requires a link between media 
study and copy writing that is per- 
haps more closely joined in industrial 
advertising than in any other branch 
of written selling. 


I know 








of one media man in an 
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An ABC of Industrial Copy 


By ERNEST S. GREEN 

Copy Chief, 

Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, Inc., 
New York 


agency specializing in industrial ad- 
vertising who often asks of the pub- 
lishers’ representatives who call on 
him, “What should our client say in 
the copy in your book?” By the an- 
swers this space buyer receives from 
the space salesmen, a good indication 
is afforded of the degree to which the 
advertiser under discussion really does 
belong in the publication. On not a 
few occasions, worth while copy slants 
are uncovered that are passed along 
to account manager and copy chief. 
Applying Aim 

Let us loo now at the advertise- 
ment illustrating this art cle. Consid- 
ering each in turn, let us see what 
evidence of aim is presented by them. 

Exhibit Number One, Otis ad, ap- 
peared in Oil and Gas Journal, and 
the advertiser rents equipment for the 
control of flowing oil wells. The copy 
writer is addressing a technical man 
in charge of field operations. He is 
using a publication which, according 
to a recent circulation statement, 
reaches 7,293 readers in the “produc- 
ing” classification, the largest single 
classification in the circulation break- 
down. As to aim—so far, so good. 
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With the headline “Protect Your 
Reservoir” and the sub-heading ‘‘Elim- 
inate the Risk cf Damaging Your 
Pay-Zone with Mud,” the copy writer 
works closely with his media man, 
drawing a direct bead on the prospect 
in charge of field operations. Equip- 
ment pictures and informational copy 
recognize the fact that the prospect 
as a technical man does not want 
high-pressure selling, no matter what 
the surface pressure of his wells may 
be. The straightforward, factual tone 
of the copy’s subject matter avoids 
the introduction of extraneous “hu- 
man interest” material in a book that 
7,293 prospects are reading primarily 
as a business tool. Still good, and as 
far as aim is concerned, perfect. 


Exhibit Number Two, Pierce ad in 
Purchasing, makes a direct bid for 
the attention of some 5,059 purchas- 
ing agents, prospects who are man- 
agement in a_ specialized sense, 
result-producers who stand or fall on 
performance. Rather than rely on 
some such wheeze as “Here’s help for 
the P. A.!” the copy writer correctly 
sizes up the got-to-show-results char- 
acter of his reader’s job. Note that 
the headline states unequivocally “We 
Can Make These for You—Now.” 
Immediacy was something good to 
offer in September, 1944. The timing 
was good. 

Here also the advertiser, by display- 
ing many shapes of the paper products 

(Continued on page 62) 
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eee the impact of the world’s 

most terrible war, we have been 
jarred loose trom our social, economic 
and political moorings. Emotion has re- 
placed reason. Expediency is adopted 
in the hope that thereby the war may 
be brought to a speedier conclusion. 
Many people would stoop to use the 
war to impose their panaceas on us 
for our economic salvation. Virtually 
every dawn brings a new crop of 
prophets of a brave, new world in the 
future. Virtually each twilight has 
seen unfolded new and _ beguiling 
schemes whereby men may live with- 
out the painful process of work or 
thought. 

In recent years there have been vari- 
ous pressures undermining our com- 
petitive enterprise system and pushing 
us toward a collectivist system under 
ever expanding governmental author- 
ity. I shall discuss only one of 
these pressures, that of monopolistic 
restraints of trade. The widespread 
movement that recently has come to 
the front to cartelize world trade un- 
der government control through so- 
called “trade accords” [This term is 
a semantic substitute for the word 
“cartel.” See memorandum of Sir Clive 
Baillieu of the British delegation of 
the International Business Conference, 
Rye, New York, November 17, 1944.] 
is, In My Opinion, the greatest danger 
now threatening economic progress in 
America. 


American Competitive Enterprise 


Discussions of this sort mean very 
little unless we have before us a clear 
definition of the terms and words we 
are using, and a definite exposition of 
the principles upon which we make 
our stand. So as a starting point, all 
that I say shall be bottomed upon a 
strong and fervent faith in the su- 
periority of our American competi- 
tive enterprise system as a means of 
raising the standard of living for all, 
providing employment for those able 
and willing to work, and creating op- 
portunities for men and women to 
utilize their talents to the utmost. 

Business and industry render their 
greatest service to the nation when 
they constantly produce better prod- 
ucts and services at lower prices 
through an efficiency that reconciles 
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By J. HOWARD PEW 
President, Sun Oil 
Company, Philadelphia 


a low cost policy with the payment 
of high wages. [The petroleum indus- 
try is one of many American indus- 
tries exemplifying industrial operation 
under this concept. In the period of 
1921-41, the retail price of gasoline, 
ex tax, declined 47 per cent, the qual- 
ity of gasoline improved from 52 to 
74 octane number; average hourly 
wages of refinery workers increased 67 
per cent; average hours worked by 
refinery workers declined 27 per cent; 
the number of refinery workers ap- 
proximately trebled.] But that objec- 
tive can be realized only through con- 
stantly increasing the productive efh- 
ciency of everyone engaged in business 
and industry. It cannot be achieved 
under the restrictions of bureaucratic 
control; nor can it be achieved in the 
face of feather-bedding practices, 
whether imposed by government, labor 
or the owners of industry; and it can- 
not be achieved if we are going to 
adopt policies that remove both the 
stimulus and the means to increased 
efficiency by reducing alike the re- 
wards for seeking it and the penalties 
for ignoring it. 

If you believe in that principle and 
its implications, then you cannot re- 
gard cartels, in any form, as good busi- 
ness practices. If you do not believe 
in that principle, if you favor col- 
lectivism in our economic life, national 
socialism, national ownership and all 
the other philosophies which lead to 
the all powerful State, then you will 
find cartels an admirable instrument 
to achieve your objective. [Herbert 
Morrison, in Government and Indus- 


seeing that production is not unnec- 
essarily restricted and the public over- be 
charged _ 
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arguments drawn from the benefits of = 
large-scale organization, research, etc., - 
he is publicly and rightly consigning a 
to the scrap heap the one powerful § ; 
argument against socialism that ever pal 
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NRA Codes were Cartels 


Few voices today are openly raised 
in defense of the so-called private car- 
tel. But there is a school of thought 
which believes that an undertaking 
which is against the general welfare, 
and thus bad, can be made good if it 
is conducted under government con- 
trol. Illustrative of the government 
controlled cartels were the NRA codes 
of a few years ago. [Few realized the 
of cartelization under NRA 
Codes. According to testimony be- 
fore the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee (Monograph No. 
21), there were 557 basic codes, 189 
supplementary codes, 109 divisional 
codes and 19 joint NRA-AAA Codes, 
a grand total of 874. All of these 
codes, through one provision or an- 
other, undertook to regulate the terms 
ind conditions of sale of the commod- 
ities which they covered. Of the first 
667 codes, 560 contain some provision 
for direct or indirect control of prices; 
403 prohibited sales below cost—the 
cost often being determined by mini- 
mum prices during some earlier period 
—and 200 gave the Code Authority 
power to set minimum prices when 
‘extensive price cutting” had created 
an “emergency.” A number of these 
codes contained provisions which, in 
effect, allocated markets. Ninety-one 
codes restricted output, distributing 
the available business among partici- 
pating firms; 53 codes attempted to 
umit Construction, conversion, or re- 
illocation of productive capacity. ] 
There we have the government urging 
ind even forcing upon American in- 


extent 


dustries practices, which, if under- 
tuken outside of the NRA codes, 
would have been unlawful. Their 


counterpart has flourished in Europe 
‘or many years and is a primary rea- 
son for the backwardness of European 
industry compared with our own. 


The super-state cartel is a relatively 
new evolution of the cartel idea, under 
the deceptive labeling of “trade ac- 
cords.” These agreements compound 
ill the evils found in private and gov- 
‘mment-controlled cartels, adding to 
‘tem a dangerous expansion of power 


® our Federal government through 
the treaty-making device. Illustrative 
ot the super-state cartel is the abortive 
Anglo-American Petroleum Agree- 


ment submitted to the United States 


Yenate last summer, but subsequently 
withdrawn under pressure of the unan- 
mous protest of the American petro- 
‘um industry. The objectives of this 
Proposa! were never clearly set forth 
*eyond vague statements that the pur- 
Pose wis to bring about an orderly 
development of the world’s oil re- 
*urces through the stabilization of 
‘Ne Operations of the industry. 
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Such euphemisms as “orderly devel- 
opment”; “stabilization”; “fair com- 
petition”; “rationalized competition”; 
“elimination of waste” and “fair 
prices” always are used to describe the 
objectives of a cartel! They are terms 
which should immediately arouse your 
suspicions and command your close 
scrutiny. 


Anglo-American Oil Pact 


The Anglo-American Oil Agree- 
ment provided the framework for re- 
strictions on the production of petro- 
leum and its products, the fixing of 
prices and the allocation of marketing 
quotas upon the recommendations of 
an International Petroleum Commis- 
sion. Inherent in the implications of 
the agreement was the assumption of 
an obligation by our Federal govern- 
ment, when it concurred in such rec- 
ommendations, to undertake to carry 
them out in the domestic field. This 
would necessitate the exercise by the 
Federal government of an authority 
which it does not now possess under 
our Constitution, since jurisdiction 
over natural resources is among the 
powers reserved to the States in the 
Tenth Amendment. 

Where then would the Federal gov- 
ernment get the authority to fulfill 
its part of the bargain made with other 
nations? It would get this authority 
through the treaty-making power. 
Our Constitution makes treaties the 
supreme law of the land, on a par with 
the Constitution itself, and overriding 
other Federal laws, and State Constitu- 
tions and laws which may be in con- 
flict with the treaty. [See Section 2, 
Article VI of the Constitution. Quincy 
Wright, eminent authority on inter- 
national law, asserts: “The power to 
meet international responsibility does 
not seem to be limited by any states’ 
rights . . . The conclusion of treaties 
may unquestionably extend the power 
of Congress to provide for the exercise 
of police power within the State.” 
Control of American Foreign Rela- 
tions. The Supreme Court held un- 
constitutional an act for the protec- 
tion of migratory birds, but sustained 
a similar act subsequently enacted in 
pursuance of a treaty with Great 
Britain. See U. S. v. Shauves, 214 
Fed. 154; U. S. v. McCullagh, 227 
Fed. 288, and Missouri v. Holland, 252 
U. S. 416.] Thus the reserve powers 
of the States would, through treaties 
dealing with them, fall into the orbit 
of Federal authority and jurisdiction. 

As a matter of fact, such a pro- 
cedure is the only lawful way, since 
the NRA was declared unconstitu- 
tional, to cartelize effectively the 
American petroleum industry. Even 
were private cartels lawful it would 
be physically impossible to cartelize 


the American petroleum industry. 
There are too many enterprises within 
the industry for any master plan to 
embrace all of them. Those outside 
of the cartel arrangement in a reason- 
ably short time would succeed in de- 
feating the conspiracy. To make a 
petroleum cartel effective here it must 
necessarily be implemented by the lash 
of governmental authority. What is 
more, the petroleum industry, by and 
large, wants no part of cartel action, 
since its growth has resulted from 
spirited competition. Here we had the 
amazing spectacles of the administra- 
tive agencies seeking to force an in- 
dustry into a super-state cartel against 
its wishes. 


Throughout the controversy over 
the oil agreement, it was difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that those who 
had proposed it were desirous of tak- 
ing a short cut designed to change our 
American system overnight to the 
status of the German system of na- 
tional socialism. Just remember that 
the advocates of Socialism long have 
proposed the promotion of cartels in 
the conviction that a system of ex- 
tensive monopolies controlled by the 
State paved the way for a socialist 
economy. [Louis Domeratzky in an 
article in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
June 7, 1941, asserts that in Germany, 
“The Social Democratic leaders 
(indicated) that they were not op- 
posed to the cartel as an economic or- 
ganization, but merely wanted to see 
it subjected to a greater control by 
the State so as to make it of greater 
social value as a means for the social- 
ization of the German economy.” See 
previously cited observation of Her- 
bert Morrison, one of the Labor leaders 
of England.] The Fascists and Nazis 
seized upon existing cartel systems for 
the foundation of their totalitarian 
states. For those reasons I believe the 
super-state cartel is far more repre- 
hensible and detrimental to the public 
welfare than private cartels entered 
into by individual companies, bad as 
they are. 


National Socialism Danger 


Much of what I have said specific- 
ally in regard to the oil treaty, would 
be applicable to similar undertakings 
affecting other industries. This use of 
the treaty-making power to override 
constitutional limitations and set the 
stage for transforming our American 
system into National Socialism is a 
danger that may engulf all of us. Dur- 
ing the controversy over the petroleum 
agreement, it was reported that sim- 
ilar international agreements were con- 
templated covering approximately 60 
commodities and services in interna- 
tional trade. These were said to cover 
rubber, tin, sugar, coffee, shipping 
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cargo space and global airways. Un- 
doubtedly others had to do with 
metals, leather, wool, cotton, chem- 
icals, as well as manufactured articles 
that could be fitted into a cartel frame- 
work. [For those who believe that 
international commodity control ar- 
rangements, when once inaugurated, 
can be confined to a few select com- 
modities, the International Labour 
Office publication Intergovernmental 
Commodity Control Agreements, es- 
pecially pages xxxvi to xlii, will be 
enlightening. | 

The list is sufficiently broad, if 
those plans are pursued, to encompass 
a large part of world trade in a super- 
state cartel system. More alarming, 
however, this movement would en- 
tangle a large part of our domestic 
economy in the tentacles of the vicious 
cartel system, with destructive reper- 
cussions upon every other line of eco- 
nomic activity. International trade 
and domestic trade are not two differ- 
ent things. They cannot be isolated 
in compartments, one from the other. 
They are parts of the same thing. This 
country cannot be cartelized in its 
foreign trade and free in its domestic 
enterprise, any more than a nation can 
survive “half free and half slave.” 
Once we start to regiment through al- 
locations, price fixing and production 
controls our activities in the foreign 
field, we, of necessity, will have forced 
upon us by the government, restric- 
tive measures upon operations falling 
wholly within the domestic field. 

Turning to the arguments advanced 
in behalf of the negotiation of these 
super-state cartels, we find the con- 
tention that cartels are a necessary 
device to safeguard industry and in- 
vested capital against unfair and de- 
structive competition and the wastes 
which result from wide fluctuations in 
industrial activity—that they serve to 
permit the orderly development of in- 
dustries and stabilize prices. 


Cartels Restrict Competition 


Now all of that argument begs the 
question of what is best for the gen- 
eral welfare. Like the League of Na- 
tion’s definition that: “cartels are asso- 
ciations of independent undertakings 
in the similar branches of 


same or 
industry established with a view to 
improving conditions of production 


and sales,” it fails to state to whom 
the benefit or improvement accrue. 
The answer is obvious, since the pri- 
mary purpose of cartels is to restrict 
competition. Competition, bringing 
better products at lower prices, bene- 
fits the consuming public. So whatever 
restricts competition in the long run 
harms the public welfare. Price stabil- 
ization usually means the establishment 
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of a rigidity designed to protect high 
cost and marginal producers. It de- 
stroys incentives for low cost policies. 
Thus, cartels operate against the 
smaller or relatively newer enterprises 
which, through increased efficiency, 
are challenging the position of larger 
and older enterprises when the latter 
have become water-logged through 
plant obsolescence and inefficiency. 

Professor Anton de Haas of the Har- 
vard Business School in a recent de- 
fense of cartels distributed, ironically, 
by an organization calling itself 
“American Enterprise Association,” 
cites all of these justifications for 
cartels. [International Cartels in the 
Postwar World. Professor de Haas 
defends the private cartel over govern- 
ment cartels. His thesis is that “free 
competition will’ lead to chaos.”’] 
He also attributes to the cartel the 
virtue of providing “equality of op- 
portunity.” This phrase contradicts 
itself. Since all men differ in talent, 
initiative and industry, creation of 
“equality of opportunity” would shut 
the door of opportunity for the effi- 
cient, and drag them down to the level 
of the inefficient. 

Much written in defense of cartels 
makes little sense to me. We find, for 
instance, Milo Perkins, former Execu- 
tive Director of the Economic War- 
fare Board, concluding a recent maga- 
zine- article [Originally in Harpers 
Magazine, November 1944, reprinted 
in The Reader’s Digest, March 1945.] 
with the assertion that: “Where we 
cannot eliminate cartels, we must 
gradually perfect ways to make them 
into instruments which serve the pub- 
lic interest.” But at the beginning of 
the article, emphasized by italic type, 
Mr. Perkins states: “All cartels are in 
business to keep prices at levels which 
could not be held if free competition 
existed.” In other words, Mr. Parkins 
in one breath asserts cartels are devices 
for rooking the public, and in the next 
breath that such devices can be made 
to serve the public interest. 


Defeatist Attitude Hit 


Another group asserts that although 
in normal times cartels may be unde- 
sirable, they are necessary devices for 
short terms in periods of depression 
to prevent the too precipitous drop in 
price levels, which have disastrous con- 
sequences. I suppose that here and 
there a showing of facts could be made 
to sustain that conclusion. But it also 
could be demonstrated that the opera- 
tion of cartels creates depressions and 
prolongs them. The danger in resort- 
ing to cartels during emergencies is 
that the cartel survives after the real 
emergency has passed. 

Aside from all of that, however, it 


is significant this argument -is p 
forth at this time by the cartel ady 
cates. This country does not face 
postwar depression. This approach x 
postwar problems is illustrative of t 
defeatist attitude marking the econo 
thinking in Washington during t 
last 12 years. Too much Washingto 
planning is being done under th 
shadows of the past. These planner 
should approach the problem in a ven 
turesome spirit determined to seizg 
upon the great opportunity presented 
for a dynamic expanding economy, the 
only hope for the restoration of full 
employment. 

Some argue that American partici- 
pation in super-state cartels is neces- 
sary to assure lasting peace. I remind 
them it was cartels, subsidies, unduly 
high tariffs, bartering and governments 
trading with other governments, 
which generated so much of the eco- 
nomic friction preceding this war. The 
cartel idea had its origin in Germany. 
When Adolph Hitler seized power he 
found in the cartel system a completel) 
forged weapon for his program of re- 
armament and war. 

This peace argument is based upon 
a corollary contention that they are 
necessary to expand world trade. 
Actually cartels operate to contract 
world trade. At best, they might serve 
to transfer markets from one nation 
to another without increasing the total 
of world trade. But if the ills of the 
world are to be healed through inter- 
national trade, then the volume of 
international trade must be expanded. 
New consumer markets must be cre- 
ated and this can be done only through 
the production of better goods for 
sale at lower prices. 


Foreign Trade and Cartels 


A healthy foreign trade is essential 
to our well-being as well as chat of 
the rest of the world. Our govern- 
ment should be vigilant in opening 
and preserving trade opportunities 
abroad for American business and 
every effort, compatible with our na- 
tional interest, should be made to ex- 
pand world trade. Our volume of 


world trade, proportionately sm.!! as it 
has been, is of great importance to our 
economic life, particularly to those 


industries largely dependent upon ¢X- 


port business. But this foreign trade 
is not worth the price, if that price 
is abandonment of our competitive ¢n- 
terprise system and placing ovr do- 
mestic economy in a totalitarian strait 
jacket. 

Finally we hear it said our partic 
pation in super-state cartels in- 
evitable. The argument goes “ 

ice 


that most of the world has emb: 
(Continued on page 76) 
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| HE day is not far distant when 
salesmen and sales executives will 
ve to go back to selling instead of 


irtici- 


neces- 


 remindppediting and placating customers. 


undulyffhen that day arrives, sales execu- 
rnmentspves Will again face a host of prob- 
‘nmentsgms which have been in abeyance dur- 
the eco-fmg the war. Among them are such 
var. ThefMings as recruiting sales man-power; 
ermany./veloping sales training and sales re- 
ower hefpnentation courses for men _ released 
npletely {fom the armed services and from pro- 
> of re-Mguction work; relocation of sales ter- 
wries; development of sensible sales 
1d upon pmpensation plans; and last and pos- 
hey are most important, the development 
trade. “uly effective methods of control- 
contract (#28 Salesmen’s activities. 
ht servel In other articles in INDUSTRIAL 
nation#PARKETING and in a couple of books 
he total have dealt with the analytical and 
of thefpme of the control aspects of mar- 
1 inter-Meting and salesmen’s activities. In 
ime of Bs article, control alone is consid- 
nanded. Ftd. Analysis is extremely important, 
be cre-fP' course, far more important than 
hrough§™t sales executives apparently rec- 


“ul 
us 


se 


forpmize, but analysis is necessarily a 
uf activity when it is anything more 
hn a farce. Staff people, because 
ky have no operational responsibili- 


, eS, are th ‘ + * as 
ntial us not in a position to ex 


hat of Fo & ntrol. 
overn- & Unce the sales policy and program 
sening Ft been determined for postwar op- 
unities F24On, it becomes necessary to insure 
; and Pt this program, whether it be based 
ir na- E° knowledge or on the triumph of 
to ex- PM Over experience, be executed ef- 
e of F@vely according to plan. That is 
as it Pete sales control comes in. It is the 
our Pking tool of aggressive and intel- 
those FRat saies executives. 


1 €& Many Aids to Control 






trade ; 
neice Various methods of record keeping 
‘connection with sales control have 


trait 


aa "st are by far the most economical 
iced nd effective in the long run because 
*y have the following important 
Yantages which offset their some- 
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en- 
do- F" developed. Some of the devices 
ed for keeping records are vertical 
tS, loose leaf records, punched card 
‘Ports, and various types of visible 
cords. is my experience that the 

















sible Aids 


AKE SALES CONTROL MOST EFFECTIVE 


what higher initial cost: 


1. They are the fastest to post 
where the posting is done from origi- 
nal records such as invoices and call 
reports or from tabulated reports pre- 
pared as a by-product of the general 
accounting procedure. 

2. The visible margin speeds refer- 
ence by enabling users to find needed 
data faster than in any other type 
of file. 

3. Visible margins permit signal- 
ling of both temporary and perma- 
nent information in very convenient 
ways so that management-by-excep- 
tion becomes possible. Mere visual in- 
spection shows what accounts, what 
salesmen, and what district offices are 
turning in subnormal performances so 
that corrective action can be taken. 


Plan Your Postwar Records Now 


In planning new or revised sales 
control records to cope with the post- 
war problems of control of salesmen’s 
activities, there are certain factors 
which it is well to keep firmly in 
mind. Records should start from ac- 
count control of sales coverage by 
territory to permit analysis of the po- 
sition of each customer and prospect 


cRAPH-A-maric CONTROL 


~* 


SALES MANAGEMENT 





Sane 


Cover of Remington-Rand's new brochure 
which describes the various mechanical 
devices designed to aid in sales control 





By WILLARD M. FOX 
Systems Division, 
Remington-Rand, Inc., Buffalo 


in order to determine what action 
should be taken when. 

Just as it is necessary to begin with 
means of controlling on individual 
accounts, so it is also necessary to 
provide a summary control of indi- 
vidual salesmen’s assignments and 
their performance with respect to 
them. This is essential from the stand- 
point of the district managers in de- 
veloping the selling effectiveness of 
each man. It is also important from 
the home office point of view because 
it provides the basis for master sum- 
mary control in district office opera- 
tions so that the relative effectiveness 
of district managers can be judged 
and so that the overall operation can 
be controlled from the home office. 


Since control is necessarily exer- 
cised at these three levels, pertinent 
facts must be organized at each level 
on record forms which permit com- 
parisons to be made so that manage- 
ment can be by exception. 

The simplicity of the operation of 
the record depends upon skill in de- 
sign. It has always been my belief 
that a well organized individual ac- 
count record form for customers and 
prospects brings together in one place 
all the facts about the customer or 
prospect regarded as a prospect: who he 
is; what he does; and why he is worth 
cultivating, if he is. To this is added 
all the data about what you have 
done to sell him through calls by sales- 
men, sales executives, and direct mail 
promotion. Hence, a call record and 
a promotion record showing calls and 
their results and numbers of promo- 
tion pieces mailed, both by months 
for a period of years, must be in- 


cluded. 


A third thing a record should in- 
clude is a statement of the results 
these efforts produce. These are the 
sales statistics broken down by com- 
modity classes, by months, so that 
they can be incorporated into a net 
profit analysis, if you choose. Lastly, 
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the record should include such facts 
as are necessary to render good sales 
service. These include such things as: 
shipping instructions; records of tests 
and materials submitted for tests; fol- 
low-up schedules; or records of sales 
cooperation, and the like. If the na- 
ture of the accounting permits, re- 
sults should be tabulated not alone in 
terms of volume but also in 
terms of gross or net profit contribu- 
tion. 
Facts Help Every 
Level of Business 

Some facts are extremely important 
These are the facts 
recorded on the 


sales 


as bases for action. 
which should be 
visible margin to facilitate visual con- 
trol. Among them are such things as: 
name of the customer; kind of busi- 
ness he is in; his relative size and im- 
portance to you as a prospectiy e cus- 
tomer; the schedule of calls; the quota 
of sales that represents informed judg- 
monthly 


his worth; a scale 


month of last sale, last call 


ment of 
to show 
and next follow-up; and a progressive 
signal showing sales in relation to 
quota or in relation to last year’s sales. 

If space permits, it is valuable also 
to signal commodity classes sold. The 
importance of this signalling is that 
it permits the salesmen and the dis- 
trict managers to see at a glance what 
and have not been 


accounts hav e and 


have 
what 


accounts 
called on, 
have not been sold, and to relate these 
things visually to the facts about com- 
parative financial size and importance 
of customers and that 
without reference to the body of any 
card and without individual review of 
hundreds of cards it is possible to see 
what to do each day or each week so 
that and district managers 
can plan their work and work their 


prospects so 


salesmen 


plans. 

The most practical arrangement of 
the accounts in the record is by ter- 
ritories and within the territories by 
further subdivisions geographically, if 
the territory includes more than one 
city. Within each city the accounts 
should be arranged alphabetically for 
convenience in finding. (In the metro- 
politan cities, geographical arrange- 
ment may be preferable sometimes. ) 
The this arrangement is 
that it reflects the way salesmen ac- 
tually do work. It makes for efficient 
routing of salesmen by themselves and 
They are 


a nd 


reason for 


by the district 
less likely to 
time which might more profitably be 


managers. 
Criss-Cross waste 
spent face to face with buyers. After 
all, one purpose of sales control is to 
maximize the time that 
spend face to face with the prospects 
who have the need for the prospective 


salesmen 


vendor’s products and the authority 
to buy them. 
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Facts Come From Many Sources 


Ordinarily the information neces- 
sary to create individual account rec- 
ords is obtained from salesmen’s basic 
situation reports, from daily call re- 
ports, and from either statistical copies 
of invoices or punched card tabulations 
of sales by customers, by commodities. 
There are many ways of recapping 
this information to summarize month- 
ly totals. The best method is deter- 
mined by considering the nature of 


BaP 
the accounting records maintained, 


and the routing of papers, particularly 
call reports and invoices through the 
organization. Quotations and demon- 
strations or tests should be reported 
by salesmen and posted to the call re- 
port or sales by commodity section of 


the record. 

If, as is the case of many industrial 
marketers, the selling is done through 
mill supply houses or other types of 


Portfolio style carrying cases for salesmen 
contain the sales control record cards they 
need to service customers’ accounts properly 


industrial distributors and the sales- 
men call not only on the distributors 
but also on the distributors’ customers 
to render sales and service assistance 
through the distributor, it is well to 
incorporate into the record a brief 
form which summarizes work done in 
behalf of the distributor with indi- 
vidual customers by name. 

The salesman’s summary should 
show such things as: number of ac- 
counts in the territory; number of 
customers; number of prospects; num- 
ber of new accounts opened; number 
of accounts lost; number of accounts 
retained; number of accounts called 
on; number of prospects called on 
within thirty, sixty or ninety days, 
depending on the nature of the busi- 
ness; proportion of the total quota 
sold; proportion of accounts sold less 


than 25 per cent of quota, less tha 
50 per cent of quota, less than 7 
per cent of quota, and less than quota 
proportion of accounts sold each prog 
uct class; and proportion of account 
sold, 1, 2 and 3 product classg 
in the period. 

Most of this information Cc 
readily be obtained by visual inspeg 
tion and counting of the signals 
the individual account record card 
The remainder is simply a question o 
calculating percentages from the 
counts. The more important figurg 
on relative performance of salesme 
should be charted visually either in 
visible record or on a wall board pro 
vided with pockets in which the sum 
mary information can be recorded and 
upon the visible margin of which sig 
nals can be used to make rapid visu 
comparisons among salesmen. 


Home Office Consolidates Facts 


In the home office these summari 
for each branch should 
recorded and visually charted eithe 
on Sched-U-Graph boards or othe 
visible records. The summary for eac 
salesman should be charted in th 
home office with the district offc 
summaries so that the overall per 
formance of the branches can be eval 
uated in the terms of the uniformit 


likew ise D 


of the performance of the men } 
each district. 

The advantages of 
such as these briefly described depen 
upon the fact that a combination 
fixed, temporary, and 
visible signals focus attention on t 
important situations about which a 
tion should be taken. Control is d 
rected to the right activities on 
current basis. Time is not wasted 1 
reviews in order to determine wh 
needs to be done. 

Obviously, in an article of reaso 
able length it is impossible to do mog 
than briefly summarize a few of 
highlight facts about visible meth 
of controlling salesmen’s activith 
The Systems Division of Remungtt 
Rand has prepared and recently | 
leased a 96 page brochure dealif 
with the construction, maintenane 
and use of many types of visible 
vertical methods of sales con 
Copies may be obtained gratis fre 
any office of Remington Rand 
from the general sales department 
Buffalo. This book, titled “Graph 
Matic Control for Sales Managemen 
fully describes and _ illustrates 
many ways in which the fact-p@ 
of organized records cam 
brought to bear to increase 
to-reduce selling costs, throu sh § 
er knowledge of the perform 
the strength and the weak 
individual salesmen. 
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fc Such examples as these will mark 
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. the entries that business papers will 


he = Business make in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’Ss 


eighth annual editorial awards compe- 





pene tition, now getting into full swing 
a Da ers Already many entries have been made, 
ia p even though the deadline date is not 
pen until July 31. 
Price Business paper editors can rightly 
_— O judge quickly and adequately and justly be proud of the way in 
— the job that industry has done in which they have helped industry in 
: re wviding the materials of war just its greatest of all tasks, for through 
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Advertising in the welding field needs 
more than effectiveness —it needs 
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ABC of Copy 


he is prepared to fabricate on con- 
tract, appeals to another desire of the 
purchasing agent—the desire to be a 
team player and to make suggestions 


to his manufacturing departments 
from time to time. All in all, good 
aiming. 


Exhibit Number Three, Clemson ad 
in Mill Supplies, is pointed at 6,027 
distributors and their em- 
ployes. It is a merchandising adver- 
tisement planned and written to pro- 
mote the sale of the advertiser’s hack- 
saw blades and frames. Addressed to 
potential merchandisers of these blades 
and frames, the copy writer sets off 
on a direct road to achieve his goal 
of sales. The first part of the head- 
line, “Help Your Customers Choose,” 
shows that the advertiser understands 
the importance of his prospect’s own 
prospects and builds solidly upon the 
mill supply man’s function of being 
So far, in the groove. 


industrial 


helpful. 

But such helpfulness is not to be 
one-sided, the copy writer goes on to 
say, and quickly, Clemson is doing 
some helping, too, as the description 
of the catalog the illustrated 
loose-leaf pages show. Also included 
is the report on Clemson’s advertising 
campaign that is making the pros- 
pect’s selling job easier. In the groove 
all the way. 


and 


By now the meaning of aim should 
be obvious. Let’s proceed with BODY, 
the “B” of an ABC of industrial ad- 
vertising. 

By body I mean matter, substance, 
content, solidity, meat. I mean what 
the wine copy writer means when he 
tempts us with “full-bodied” port. I 
mean the difference between a sack 
filled with potatoes and the same sack 
empty. 

You can tell Body when you see it 
in an industrial advertisement. Some- 
times you Can see it in pictures. Some- 
times you can see it in words. When 
you see it in both, that’s par for the 
hole. 

You see it both ways in the Otis 
ad. You detailed illustrations— 
one of them arrow-studded and keyed 
with numerals—and an equally de- 
tailed list of uses for the advertiser’s 
pressure-control method of handling 
pipe. Both of these factors combine 
to give the reader the information he 
seeks in a business paper rather than 
the entertainment for which he in- 
vests his quarter or half-dollar at the 
magazine stand. 

Notice also how both words and 
pictures give body to the Pierce Paper 
Note the va- 


see 


Products advertisement. 


riety of shapes in each of the foy 
photographed groups as well as 1 
specific catalog-type informatio 
given in the copy blocks under ea 
of the halftones. 

In the case of the Clemson 
tisement, the use of sample catak 
pages provides body both in illustr 
tion and in text. You can see ¢ 
catalog pages are loose-leaf pages b 
cause the holes are shown. You a 
further told that these are catalo 
pages in the main text which leads of 
with a reference to going through th 
Clemson Star catalog “with your cus 
Headlines of reproduce 

You can see tha 
information in th 


idver 


tomers.” 
pages are legible. 
there’s helpful 
catalog. 


Ads Must Also Be Credible 


There’s a “C” of industrial adver 





tising which is as vital as Aim and a 
vital as Body. It is CREDIBILITY. 

Exhibits One, Two and Three mak 
the grade instantly from the pictur 
standpoint. From the copy angle 
each spreads a feast of facts befor 
the reader. Here are some crumbs o 
credibility from that feast. 

The Otis ad states that 
wells, having surface pressures rang 
i. hav 


“over 6.00 
ing from 300 to 2,500 p. s. 
been tubed under shut-in pressure 
with Otis control equipment.” Th 
Pierce ad catalogs its potential service 
to the purchasing agent. Under th 
head of die-cut specialties, this cop 
tells us that these specialties are “pre 
duced by rotary press, platen pres 
punch press or drawing methods fro 


paper, felt, cork, special compositions. 

As for the Clemson ad, the cop 
writer might have mention in ex 
tensive advertising campaign.” In 


stead, he gained copy credibility b 
feeding his story facts and figures. H 
said it the specific way with a refer 
ence to “360,000 industrial readers 
blade purchasers who read Mill an 
Factory, Industrial Equipment News 
Purchasing, Factory, American Mé 
chinist, Modern Machine Shop, Aer 


Digest, The Iron Age, Marin Engi 
neering.” 
From here on in, I think that 


thorough examination of our thre 
exhibits should serve to complete ou 
session on fundamentals. I have onl} 
one remaining thought to pur fort 
before closing. 


It is simply this: please not tha 
the title of this article is an ABC ° 
. ~ . j 
Industrial Copy. It is not the ABC 


nor do I claim to introduce an ™ 
fallible, indispensable formula whic 
is possessed of some magic virtue ! 
itself and which renders unnecess#! 
the need for thoughtful app 
of first principles. 
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Mounting Fire Losses Focus Attention on Market 
for Modern Fire Fighting Equipment - - - - - 


ATIONAL fire suppression is “big business.” It will 
be even bigger business after the war, when fire 


bsses are expected to continue to mount. 


The fire service is an “essential business,” requiring 
m annual outlay of over half a billion dollars. Note 
that at the present time there are in this country over 
3,000 departments, each having from one to 500 
pieces of fire apparatus and attendant equipment, 
vith a total personnel of over 1,000,000 firemen. 


V-Day for the fire service will come only when it 
an recover from the impact of war-torn years — 
vhen obsolete, out-moded, out-worn equipment is 
placed by new — when fire departments are stream- 
ined to include fire fighting techniques, apparatus 
ind equipment which have developed during the war. 


Today our mounting fire losses bear ample testi- 


gtony of this and point out the tre- 


mendous need in immediate years to 
tome for aggressive rehabilitation of 
the fire service, utilizing new appa- 
fatus, equipment and techniques here- 


fore not generally available to the 
ire service. 





A\NUFACTURERS wishing to. reach this profitable 

market can do so through use of the single, 
oustanding authority in this field — FIRE ENGI- 
NEERING, which reaches practically every fire chief 
of any importance in the country, in addition to lead- 
ing industrial fire chiefs, providing authoritative 
articles and news on the newest and most effective 
methods of fire extinguishment. 


Coming — the Years Most Important Issue! 
FIRE ENGINEERING in August is publishing a 
greatly needed “Convention-in-Print”™ issue, in place 
of the annual convention issue published to coincide 
with the big International Association of Fire Chiefs 
Conference this year omitted because of wartime 
restrictions. 


Editorially, this issue is designed to help further 
the planning of the nation’s fire officials in develop. 
ing adequate fire protection facilities. Dollar for 
dollar there is no better way to get your share of 
this profitable market than through 
the advertising pages of FIRE 


ENGINEERING. 


Start your schedule in this August 
“Convention” Number—final closing 
date July 20th—Regular low rates ap- 
ply. Further details gladly furnished. 


—_—$—$ $$ -_ 


FIRE ENGINEERING 


A Case-Shepperd- Mann Publication 


24 WEST 40th STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Chicago 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 40] 
Multiple Discounts 


count systems, were offered by the sales 
manager of a large company manufac- 
turing industrial fastenings, who said: 

“It has been our feeling that the 
list price and discount method is rather 
bulky, and we have been considering 
the establishment of net price sched- 
ules to replace our present method. As 
a matter of fact, on most of our spe- 
cific quotations to jobbers we quote 
net prices now. 

“We maintain a limited distribution 








set-up, with a list of approximately 
125 authorized dealers, who carry 
stocks of our standard products. Or- 
ders from jobbers other than those on 
our authorized list are routed through 
one of the latter, although we do not 
have an exclusive arrangement with 
any jobber. 

“The study which you are making 
is of great interest to us, and we shall 
be interested to learn the net result of 
your findings.” 

Another comment from a manufac- 
turer of shop equipment, who uses 
both jobbers carrying stocks and those 








coverage. 





PAPER and PULP MILLS 


NEED MACHINERY « CHEMICALS 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


years fe come— 
SERVE BY 







APER and Paper products are still on the critical list. Mills are 

exerting every ounce of energy to supply the demand. Records 
indicate that there are 700,000 war uses for paper. And the end of 
the European war does not mean there will be any let-up. 


Wartime restrictions of the past few years have not permitted 
manufacturers of pulp and paper to do much expanding or rehabili- 
tating in their manufacturing processes. Yet, they have bought and 
are buying machinery, chemicals, equipment and supplies. Yes, 
and the volume of purchases has been and is large. 


Are you cultivating this vast market for the postwar era? It will 
be bigger than ever. Advertise in The Paper Industry and Paper 
World monthly and reinforce your sales story with catalogue data 
in the annual Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue and Engineering Hand- 
book. These two vital mediums give you thorough, penetrative 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


99 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, 5, ILL. 
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who do not, indicates the differencd 
in discounts applied to these distriby 
tors in the following: 

“Our discount to distributors j 
10-27% per cent from our list prices 
this price being made to distributor 
with whom we have exclusive or semi 
exclusive arrangements. In most im 
portant centers we have exclusive dis 
tribution arrangements with th 
industrial supply trade. 

























“To non-stocking distributors w 
quote a discount of 10-10 per cen 
and credit the difference to our excly 
sive or semi-exclusive distributor 
There is no secret about what our pric¢ 
is. Either the distributor gets a 
maximum discount or he does not, and 
in either case he knows what it is.” 





















In the machine tool industry thei! 
customary practice is to quote list 
prices as net to the customer, with 
dealer’s discounts of 10 per cent, ex 
cept in cases where the dealer does not 
carry the account, when the discount 
is 7'/2 per cent. 













The vice-president of a leading com- 
pany in this field emphasized the fact 
that there are no discounts to users. 






While, as indicated above, few com- 
panies have a discount system based on 
quantity purchases, this is handled in- 








directly in some cases by absorbing 
freight charges where the size of the 
order justifies this extra concession 
The sales manager of a large manufac-fiyear- 
turer of electronics products said that 
while their standard practice is to sell 
f.o.b. factory, freight is sometimes al 
lowed if the size of the order justifies 
On the other hand, a pump manufac; 
turer reported offering quantity dis- 
counts to distributors. 
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In explaining the use of three dif- 


ning ie ducti 
ferent classifications of discounts, the 






ment 















general sales manager of a large manv- 
facturer of machine tool accessoriesfithe 4 
explained that one discount sheet - 
covers suggested resale prices to con- 
sumers; the second, discounts offered the 0 
distributors carrying the complete line Re 
and the third, discounts available 

the d 
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DONT MUTILATE 





press 


YOUR MAGAZINES 





Cirey 
Drill, 
Life | 
point 
Cann: 
able 

BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU! Iii 


E NES FARM GENERAL 
PAPERS. * PAPERS MAGAZINES fore | 


1 ! CHICAGO BF, !t! ° 
N. LASALLE ST 3 tione 







When business papers and cenerdl 
magazines come into your orgoniza 
tion don’t cut them up. Route them t 
all departments and then use ou 
service to handle your clipping work 
Booklet No. 20, “How Busines» Uses 

Clippings” tells how we do it. 
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we 


OST important “spot 
news break” of the 


so far as oil publications 


bsorbing 


eC of the 





ncession 
hanulac-Hyear 
a . be we concerned — was a recent 

‘es alftax decision of the Fifth United 
States Cireuit Court of Appeals 


at New Orleans ruling intangi- 


imes al 
pustines 
Janutac 
ity dis 

ble drilling costs are not de- 
v¢ di Aluctible.. This decision—barely 


ts, the 
mentioned in the newspapers at 


could be the most 


>» manu- 


essories 


the time 





sheet . 
aa erious blow ever suffered by 
oftered 


e line 


the oil producing industry. 
Realizing the significance of 

the decision, the editors of THE 

‘i Werexkty—in the issue of 


ble t 





March 19 — “scooped” the oil 
ress with an article entitled 
es Circuit Court Remarks About 
veneral PDrillin Cost Deductions Mean 
wm #0 PLife or Death to Industry which 
yok gPOinted out that oil companies 
Use Bcanno’ survive if they are un- 
able t deduct drilling expense. 
(This was almost. a week be- 
fore the decision was even men- 
tioned in any other oil paper!) 
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The Result? 


As a result of this editorial 
alertness and leadership of THE 
Om WEEKLY, wherever oil men 
gathered that week conversa- 
tion immediately turned to this 
court decision. And in its very 
next issue THE Om WEEKLY 
followed up its initial “scoop” 
with two more articles: Counter- 
acting the Circuit Court Decis- 
ion, and Best Chance Now for 
Legislative Action. Other oil 
journals then began to devote 


SELL THE 
5 $27: 09) >) te) » 
THE OIL 
WEEKLY... 


AND YOU 
SELL THE OIL 
PRODUCING 
INDUSTRY 


HOW ANOTHER 
EDITORIAL SCOOP’ BY 
THE OIL WEEKLY 

HELPED TO 
AROUSE THE... 


= [tls 


editorial attention to the seri- 
ousness of the matter. Daily 
newspapers in the oil country 
also became alarmed and began 
to publish editorials regarding 
the dangers inherent in the New 
Orleans tax decision. 


What This Means to 
Advertisers in The Oil Weekly 


Key men in the specialized 
oil producing industry read— 
and pay attention to—THE OIL 
WEEKLY, the specialized oil 
production publication which 
has been their “working part- 
ner” for over twenty-five years. 
More men directly and exclu- 
sively engaged in 
the oil produc- 
ing industry sub- 
scribe to THE 
Orn WEEKLY 
than to any other 
oil publication. 
Ask to see the lat- 
est ABC reports. 


A GULF wecialized PUBLICATION 


@ @ 


3301 Buffalo Drive 
Houston 1, Texas 


OFFICES IN 
New York Cleveland Chicago 
Tulsa los Angeles 
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Commercial Refrigeratio 
GETS SET FOR A 





Installing _refrig- 
erator units for 
Army Q. M. C. re- 
frigerators in 
plant of Universal 
Cooler Corp., 
Marion, O. 





























TIAL 
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Waiie today the nation’s great builders of commercial refrig- 















eration are still busy with war orders to hasten the day of Vic- 
tory in the Pacific, they are looking forward and laying plans for 
the great civilian markets of the postwar era. e 


It is predicted “the market for commercial refrigeration products 
should be quadrupled in the next three years.’’* 


To share in this tremendous potential market, tell your selling 
story in Air Conditioning & Refrigeration News. This ‘weekly news- 
paper of the industry” reaches every branch of the commercial 
refrigeration field and the very men who control the purchases of 
all products required in future manufacturing, installation and 
maintenance. 


“Excerpt from the book, “Great Day Coming,” 
by George F. Taubeneck, editor and publisher 


& of A.C. &R.N. @ 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION * SUBSCRIBERS ALL OVER THE WORLD 







ie AIR CONDITIONING AND 
 & 9 REFRIGERATION 


iy 
ee 


BUSINESS NEWS PUBLISHING COMPANY ® 5239 CASS AVENUE, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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those selling certain parts of the line, 
Suggested consumer discounts range 
from net to 50 per cent, full distrib. 
utor discounts from 20 to 50 per cent, 
and limited distributor discounts some- 
what below the latter. 


The desirability of standardizing 
delivery prices for the purpose of es- 
tablishing resale prices was discussed 
by the executive vice-president of a 
leading company in the electrical tool 
field who said, ““We do not quote prices 
in our advertisements because we have 
a Pacific Coast differential. We have 
long contemplated making prices 
throughout the country uniform in 
order to be able to quote in our ads.” 

The accompanying table, indicating 
discounts which are standard for spe- 
cific commodities, is not intended to 
be comprehensive, but merely to indi- 
cate customary practice in certain 
fields. Comments from readers re- 
garding their own discount policies 
and the possibility of improvements in 


the methods used will be welcome. 


Ross Roy Expands 


Ross Roy, Inc., advertising agency, 
Detroit, organizing now for increased post- 
war selling competition has made several 
new personnel additions and is laying 
additional plans for further expansion. Dr. 
E. N. Tisdale, Washington, D. C., former 
OPA official and analyst for Management 
Controls Associates, New York, has been 
named to direct all market and product 
research activities. John B. McClintock, 
formerly with the Frigidaire Division of 
General Motors, and Paul Sutton, of 
Chrysler Corp., Detroit, have joined the 
writing staff. Art director will be Clarence 
Kerby, formerly of Foote, Cone & Belding, 
Chicago. H. P. Brigham rejoins the firm 
to direct the agency's campaigns on prod 
ucts of Hewitt Rubber Corporatior 


Names New Agency 


United States Advertising Corporation, 
Chicago, has been appointed advertising 


counsel for Littelfuse Incorporated, Chi- 
cago, to cover the Chicago and West Coast 
plant. 





Reaching more top executives 
of coal mining, coal selling 
and coal conveying concerns 
than any other coal trade 
publication. 
NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bldg 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg 





For over 50 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 
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ward strokes. and disks find use and hard stainless 
reasing. end steel serves where both erosion and cor 
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h Fig. 8. in rosion ere bed 
2 full trevel, is the Diephragm valves are roughly cless 
It accumulates from spring ified as (1) quick opening (2) greduel 
ragm hysteresis, and stem opening (3) full throttling The quick 


opening may be cither bevel seated oF 


veteresis produces @ wide low-tift V-port type. The gradual 


secking slone may 86Opeh ng may be either hugh-lift V-port 
type — ratio plug and 


phrag 
bearing ond stuffing-box friction 
Fig. 16; tight P 
at for 10%. Both curves indicate § oF parebolic 
throttling 
Beveled-disk, Fig. 1). oF rectengu 
lar-port, Fig. 15, velves serve on sim 
ple, high sensitivity, small time leg ap 
wally for open and shut 
and constant 


tion between diaphragm 
stem movement when de 





ains in full contect with 


ate throughout its stroke 

matically operated valves heve 
oe bronze bodies for lower 

loy 


plications us 
service. With stable load 
ares and pressures, end @ 

ily between 10 and 90% opening How 
ever, they do not suit applications that 
require flow gredusted to correspond 
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Lid 


rst six issues of POWER for 
ry one of outstanding interest 
engineers—and to engineers 
ere. The subjects: Isometric 
Hydraulic Drives, Liquid-Level 
Diesel Fuels & Combustion. 


2 or EE es 


POWER’S ability to deliver your mes- 
sage there authoritatively. We suggest 
you ask for copies to look over —and to 
try on your own engineers. They’ll tell 
our story better than we can. 

For more than 60 years, POWER has 












































constant pressure drop across it 
throughout full flow range becouse 
some of the normal drop is absorbed 
by lines and fittings ahead of and be 
throttle plug does not yond the valve Nominal pressure drop 
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large pressure drops sorbed by line loss at peak flow put- 
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striven continuously to meet i 4 
changing needs, providing the soe go 
current problems and anticipating those 
to come. This wholehearted devotion t 
its job has made POWER the annoy rg 
place of its field. If your product or sere 
vice is used in producing the power ser 
vices — hot water, steam, electricity nt 
frigeration, conditioned air compressed 
air or mechanical power—POWER draws 
your widely scattered buyers into a com 
mercially accessible market. ’ 
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Sales Promotion Ideas 





Postwar Job of Sales Promotion 


for Industrial Marketers 


"(i arhean to the highfalutin’ defi- 
A nitions ascribed to sales promo- 
tion by some writers, it is frequently 
the name given to miscellaneous ac- 
tivities related to but disclaimed by 
both sales and advertising. 

As the result, such matters as that 
box of pencils (and bill for $2.00 to 
cover) from the Home For Forgotten 
Souls, Inc., are routed to the sales pro- 
motion department, while 
from field men, complaints from cus- 
from the 


reports 


tomers and statistics sales 


division manage to escape its clutches. 
But a new day is dawning for sales 
one in which this 
department will 


promotion 

“let-George-do-it” 
find its place in the sun and rise above 
the narrow horizon of its hazy begin- 
has warmed the em- 
brace of top there is 
no telling where its zenith may be nor 
what old departmental idols it may 


ning. Once it 


management, 


eclipse en route. 
Sales Promotion Helps Many Ways 


«Circumstance favors this evolution 
sales promotion 
postwar industrial 
(Lots more jobs for the 
In fact, the war has 
respect for the 


and promises a man 


in every sales or- 
ganization. 
boys in service. ) 
already 


won a new 


protession. 
While 


busy turning down orders, allocating 


sales managers have been 
supplies and filling out forms, sales 
promotion managers have been sharp- 
ening their wits on problems of hold- 
ing customer good will, establishing 
sound public relations, recruiting help, 
selling the organization to labor and 


A lso, 


they have been poking their noses into 


filling the gaps in field service. 


places once considered the inner sanc- 
tum of unimpeachable authority and 
have the characteristic stable 
odor of horse and buggy practices. 


snifted 


Indeed, sales promotion is fast becom- 
ing the planning department for over- 
all merchandising strategy and as 
such, will occupy a top position in 
the sales structure of tomorrow. 
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By GERARD B. CLORAN 
Advertising Manager, 
National Starch Products, Inc.., 
New York 


There are many good reasons to sup- 
port this belief . reasons which be- 
come evident when the postwar job of 
sales promotion is analyzed. 

It seems obvious that renewed ac- 
tivity in peacetime industry and the 
resulting demand for materials and 
service will pre-date expansion in the 
trained personnel of industrial sup- 
pliers. Hence, conservation will need 
to be applied to manpower by relegat- 
ing to mass handling methods all mat- 
ters of broad This means 
mass-impression, selling, serving and 
educating thus leading to avail- 
able field manpower the work of spe- 
cialized job analysis, technical demon- 
strations, etc. Only by such a divi- 
sion of work will those who supply 
industry be able to cope with the prob- 
lems attending industrial reconversion. 


interest. 


Helps Salesmen Sell 


Also, the peacetime applications of 
products developed for war uses will 
have to be explained to the sales force 
through bulletins and other 
tional means, and the trade will have 
to be convinced that these develop- 
ments represent products of real and 
enduring merit. Aside from re-train- 
ing the wartime field force and train- 


educa- 


ing new sales personnel, there will be 
the heavy job of regaining markets 
that were neglected or abandoned dur- 
ing the war. 

With the a competitive 
economy, a closer supervision of ad- 


return of 


vertising expenditures and more care- 
ful check on results will have to be 
exercised. The value of markets and 
media will need to be re-examined and 
new outlets appraised. Old mailing 
lists, product catalogs, sales manuals, 


and correspondence handbooks will be 
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due for major revisions, while a share 
of the industrial and public relations 
problems assumed during the war will 
undoubtedly be retained as a permanent 
function of the sales promotion de- 
partment. 


















In fact, there will be relatively little 
of the prewar job of sales promotion 
remaining . at least in its original 
form. For example, in addition to mer- 
chandising educational, sales and ad- 
vertising material to the organization 
and its markets, it will be necessary 
to maintain active contact with gov- 
ernment agencies. Direct-by-mail ad- 
vertising will spread to many new do- 
mestic and export markets and new 
types of sales literature will have to 
be prepared 
This literature will be more informa- 
tive, more helpful than the prewar 
variety. 


in several languages. 























Limitless Opportunities Ahead 









Regular sales activities, abandoned 
during the war, will return with an 
increased tempo. Sales promotion 
will be expected to program and spark 
sales meetings as well as prepare for 
a new flood of trade conventions. 
Very likely trade names will have to 
be devised for new product lines and 









7TH WAR LOAN SALES PROMOTION 
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(WAKEN TO THESE FACTS! 
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This novel idea was devised by [erty 
Harrison, director of advertising a” cales 
promotion, The Miller Company, M den, 
Conn., for encouraging War Bonc sales 
within the company. The folder conte "s the 
person's picture and was distributed tc every 
employe. Photos were obtained fr: the 
employe identification files and were pped 
on. Increased support of the 7th War Loe 
Drive has resulted from this direct pro otie” 
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Whatever the measure of our postwar economy, 
the market for industrial products will go clear 
across the board, will include as prospects every 
kind of plant in every industrial area. 

So it is obvious that your postwar marketing plans 
must assure you the broadest and most effective 


possible coverage of all manufacturing industries, 
and of the plant operating officials who are their 
most important buying influences. 

This leads to one basic fact—FACTORY should 
be the backbone of your postwar selling campaign, 
because: 


eIt CONCENTRATES on the plant operating officials. It delivers to them the 
kind of industrial education which they need for their jobs. HOWNEWS has 
given FACTORY provable preference in the plant operating group. 


e It CONCENTRATES on the important companies, measured by the number 
of employees, their records for progressiveness, earnings and sales volume. 


@It CONCENTRATES on geographical areas in proportion to the extent of 
their industrial activity, state by state, county by county. 


© It CONCENTRATES on all types of industries in proportion to their relative 


importance. 


As proof that postwar buying will reach across all 
industries, witness FACTORY’S recent Plant 
Modernization Survey. Answers given to our 
representatives in personal interviews brought out 
the actual planning being done now by respons- 
ible operating officials. These plans include new 
buildings, and purchases of production machin- 
ery, lighting, power transmission and control 
handling 
equipment, and practically everything else built 
for plant operation and maintenance by American 
manufacturers. Officials interviewed were in all 


installations, ventilating, materials 








major industrial areas, and in a wide variety of 
basic industries. 

For the critical reconversion period, and for your 
postwar marketing plans, FACTORY is your 
basic medium to reach the plant operating off- 
cials of America’s broad manufacturing indus- 
tries. It is the publication they spend their money 
to buy and read, in order to get practical every- 
day help on their own jobs. They buy it, prefer it 
and pass it along to thousands of other industrial 
management men to read, for FACTORY now 
has a waiting list of more than 2700. 


A copy of “Report to Industry,” a summary of the information received through 
the Plant Modernization Survey referred to above, will be sent on your request. 
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1 proper share of the sales promotion 
budget apportioned to each. 

Perhaps the greatest handicap to 
progress lies in the popular conception 
that any activity aimed at increasing 
sales is sales promotion. This vague 
definition destroys a clear understand- 
ing of the job and leads to duplica- 
tion of effort, bickering, and buck 
passing. 

Sharper lines of distinction. will be 
drawn between them and it seems to 
me that the breakdown will stem from 
this line of reasoning . . . sales promo- 
tion concerns itself chiefly with the 
broader aspects of customer, allied 
trade, industrial and public relations. 
For example, it should not be responsi- 
ble for developing individual accounts 
or specific relationships, but rather for 
the groundwork and overall mainte- 
nance program that simplifies and sup- 
ports field sales activity. 

It will deal with markets en masse, 
and be primarily creative . . . of ad- 
vertising and selling ideas, of sales lit- 
erature, and sales training material. It 
should be the confidante of manage- 
ment in matters of long-term corpo- 
rate and research planning. It should 
be staffed by original thinkers with 
copywriting ability, a working knowl- 
edge of buying impulses and sales psy- 


chology, some outside selling experi- 


ence and the knack of presenting tech- 
nical data in everyday language. 
Indeed, a rare opportunity exists 
for sales promotion men who are dis- 
satisfied with old standards and have 
the imagination to visualize better 
ones. It will mean plenty of hard 
work, plus an ability to secure the 
willing cooperation of all other de- 
partments of the business. Unless in- 
ternal gates of information are open, 
it will be doubly difficult to carry 
through a successful promotional pro- 


gram. 


Will Postwar Bring 
More of This? 


It doesn’t often happen this way— 
but maybe we'll see more of it from 
now on. Particularly with the im- 
provements the experience of the war 
will bring to production machinery. 
But read for yourself these quotations 
frem an advertisement of the Radio 
Corporation of America, for a new 
electronic heating machine: 

One of the best stories we know about 
this machine is that when a wood manu 


facturer out in the Midwest tried it he 
found he could increase his output to 
about eight times normal But we don't 
feel we should tell you this story without 
adding some of the unfavorable aspects 

In the first place as soon as he in 
stalled the machine, he found that it 


partment so much that he soon ran out 





Fred G. Jones, advertising manager, Creamery Package Mfg. Company, Chicago, has hit 
upon an interesting and effective use of the great expanses of blank space that is found 
on most envelopes, particularly those 9x!1'/2-inch ones used to mail bulletins and catalogs. 
By surrounding the address portion with illustrations of various creamery package products, 
the envelope becomes a billboard advertisement while it's going through the mails 
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Oa Cecacn Renwems Somer Gee PONTE ez ERT RADIO CORPORA 
~ : OF AMERICA 


A Radio Corporation of America advertise 
ment uses a case history with Pau! Bunya 
touches to promote one of its newly irivented 
electronic machine. (Story on this page 


speeded up the output of his gluing d 
of work. He had to go out and ! 
orders But that wasn't all He use 


to keep a good part of the pla 
glued parts that were drying 
new method has gone into use, 


S ‘ 


drying time is unnecessary and 

finds himself with a big invest 
clamps, etc., that are of little 

to him This increased o 

now 700 per cent over what it used t 
be—made other problems too 





And so it goes. Seems like thes 
new inventions are going to pose man} 
new problems for industrial marketers 
wouldn’t you say? 


LeTourneau Booklet Aids 
Typists, Office Employes 


“Steno Aids,” a 38-page, attrac 
tively illustrated booklet intended 
economize time and tighten uniform 
ity of work being done by the com 
pany’s secretarial as well as genera 
office employes, has been published by 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Peor: 

Pictures of LeTourneau’s heavy) 
earthmoving products are included t 
help the new stenographer and cler 
properly associate the equipment an 
its nomenclature. Correctly  spelle 
names, addresses and titles of the V4 
rious LeTourneau plants and execu 
tives, sample letters, words and phrase 
peculiar to the industry, compan) col- 
ored letterheads, procedures concefn- = 
ing foreign, domestic and int ofhce ies 





mail, and a “reminder” section 0%) sigs 
capitalization, punctuation, abbrevit ™ 
tions and other basic rules of gramm* be 
highlight the brochure. 
» study was prepared and dis 
The study prep mt 


tributed by the firm’s office msnage 
ment division. The public re:ation 

. 1) ; 
department has forwarded copies Mh ne 


¢ 
> 
¢ 
. 
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INDUSTRIAL AVIATION has a very simple circulation break-down 
. It divides into three manufacturing groups—aircraft, aircraft en- 
gines and component parts—just these and no others . . . Subscriptions 
(by invitation only) are strictly limited to titled personnel, 15,000 in 
all, who add up to the major buying power of the entire manufacturing 
industry. INDUSTRIAL AVIATION is planned and written for these 
men exclusively. 
INDUSTRIAL AVIATION is the one magazine that gives 
complete market coverage of aviation’s production and a straight-line sales 
approach to its leaders. 


Note these ‘Plus Vaives!’""—INDUSTRIAL AVIATION 
is the only aviation publication that has 100% manufac- 
turer circulation ... It is the only one that restricts subscrip- 


tions to titled personnel... It has the highest percentage 
of editorial contents... Its cost per thousand circulation is 
the lowest. 


Make this test! Talk to aviation engineers and tech- 
nical men. Show them INDUSTRIAL AVIATION. 
Ask them to rate leading aviation publications, 1, 
2, 3—according to editorial contents. You will find, 
as we have, that INDUSTRIAL AVIATION with 
these men has first appeal. 


Ask a Ziff-Davis representative for full details. 
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Peoria and Central Illinois high 
schools, business colleges and the Uni- 
Illinois College of Com- 
students see practical 


versity of 
merce to let 
applications of their studies. 


Telling Jobbers About Your Ads 


Viking Pump Company, Cedar 
Falls, lowa, makes a practice of let- 
ting salesmen and jobbers know about 
its advertising before it appears, 
thus stimulating interest and making 
the ads of greater help to the men on 
the firing line. By means of economi- 
cal planographing, on a different col- 
ored paper each month, current ads 
are reproduced in a four page folder 
and sent to all salesmen and jobbers, 
well in advance of publication date. 
The front page design remains the same 
each month. 

Each 
statement 


contains a_ short 
Viking advertising 
and lists the publications where they 
Results of this 


have been a greater appreciation from 


issue also 


about 


will appear. activity 
both salesmen and jobbers of the ad- 
vertising job Viking is doing to help 


them sell. 


Photos Sell Blast Cleaners 
Making a 


usually of large size and constructed 


job-tailored product, 
to fit certain requirements of the par- 
ticular plant, the Pangborn Corpora- 
tion, Hagerstown, Md., hit upon the 
idea of a picture book of installations 
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This Ad Appears in 


pemioel & Metallurgica 
Engineering 
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Spread from a current folder merchandising Viking Pump Company advertisements to salesme ue inte 
and jobbers. A different colored stock is used each month to keep salesmen's interest whettequnm St 
on for 

to help sell its blast cleaning ma- space advertising and post card regi !s 
evotes 


Cc hinery. 


The booklet, containing 24 pages 
and covers, has large half tone repro- 
ductions of many installations of 
Pangborn equipment. The cover was 
printed by the screen process to lend 
a warm feeling to the dull cover stock 
that was used because nothing else was 
obtainable. Two colors are used on the 
inside pages, black and blue, while the 
cover is red on blue stock. 

Distribution was by inquiries from 





Cover and inside view of "Blast Cleaning Specials,” a new 24-page booklet recently released 
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by the Pangborn Corporation to publicize unusual machine installations. (Story on this page) 
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quests received from direct mail pro 
motion on two occasions to a list o 
22,000 names. By this selective mean 
§,000 copies of the book have bee 
placed in the hands of interested pros 
pects. 


"Newsfront" Reaches New = 
Audience for Westinghouse 
/ 


“Westinghouse Newsfront,” a ne 
publication by the Westinghouse Elec 
tric Corporation, is a_ four-pag 
monthly report on the company’s mog§ === 
recent achievements in the fields 0 


scientific research, engineering, ang “= 
production. The first issue appeare 
in May. 


Printed in two colors and illustrate 
with sketches and photographs, th 
new publication is aimed at stressin 
the significance of Westinghouse é 
velopments affecting industry and th 
general public. Short, factual stone 
emphasizing the human element ! 
research and engineering make up th 














bulk of each issue. Th 
“Newsfront”’ is basically an attemp 

to tell the story of Westinghouse wit! = 

a different slant to important group iene 






in the fields of public relations an 
education. For this reason, it is being 
distributed mainly to science writefs 
editorial writers, business edito: tech 
nical editors, high-school science ™ 
structors, engineering deans, speakers 


peratio 
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radio commentators, and ‘5% mila A pu 
groups. However, future distr: butO™iy.. }: 
may’ be broadened to include othe hings ; 
groups. hey lool 
From 
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How to 
in ads addressed to the Petroleum Industry 


STEP UP 














reader interest 
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Engineers, Superintendents, Foremen and Operating ®fficials— 
» buy 92% of the $3,000,000,000 worth of equipment and sup- 
s purchased annually in all divisions of the Petroleum Industry — 
mt basic product information from manufacturers as much as 
y want technical help on methods from our editors. 


he Operating Men who produce, re- 
¢ and transport petroleum products 
interested in anything that will help 
iem step up the efficiency of the opera- 
wn for which they are held responsible. 
hat is why The Petroleum Engineer 
notes itself exclusively to providing 





DYNALOG 


Electronic Measurement and Control 





field research on instrumentation prob- 
lems and practices): 
The range of an instrument’s accu- 
racy and sensitivity. 


Illustrations and descriptions of 
how and where an instrument can 











is one of the advertisements that was favorably commented on 


by refinery engineers. 


This 
vormation about new techniques, more 
aclent methods and more productive 
pperatio Advertisements that con- 
an use product information and 
Pint Ou 


the product's profitable appli- 


“ion to modern methods and tech- 
ues rival the reader interest of the 
ditoria| ages. 

A guide to the kind of copy that 

tes hichest might be found in the 
BS which operating engineers say 

1) look for in ads on instrumentation 

‘om Petroleum Engineer's recent 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING, June, 1945 


be or has been used. (They like 
“application” stories.) 

Details of construction—for in- 
stance, whether or not a material 
is corrosion resistant. 

Drawings and diagrams, particu- 
larly of the product advertised in 
relation to an overall system 

Offers of additional information 
when there is more to be said 
about a product than can be ex- 
plained in the ad. 





New York 17, N. Y., 


As one Engineer said: “Ads are an im- 
portant source of information to us. 
Because we want to eg mg in 
our plant the most up-to-date prod- 
ucts of instrumentation, we must 
keep up to date with all develop- 
ments. But for reference purposes 
and because you can't keep every 
detail in mind, we rely heavily on ads. 
We are starting a file of ads on instru- 
mentation which should be of consid- 
erable help when we run into a new 
problem and need to know what is 
on the market.” 

Manufacturers making equipment, 
materials or products which are, or could 
be, used in the Petroleum Industry will 
have a better chance of selling this 
$3,000,000,000 market if their adver- 
tising talks specific product features in 
terms of the users’ interests. 


Low-cost Coverage of Operating Men 
You can run a full page in every issue of 


The Petroleum Engineer for a solid year 
for only $2340 . (13 issues including the 
Reference Annual.) 


13 Time Rate 

1 page $180.00 '% page $97.50 % page $52.50 

All space so'd on bulk basis; rates gov- 
erned by total space used within one year. 
For full details on cover rates, additional 
fractional units, color inserts, etc., see The 
Petroleum Engineer listing in Standard 
Rate & Data, Class III or call the office 
nearest you. (See below.) 


Roger 


Ave.., 
330 South Wells St., 
5905 Pacific 


52 Vanderbilt 
Motheral @ Chicago 6, Illinois, 
E Perkins @ Huntington Park, Cal 
Bivd., R. C. Wipperman 
Dallas 1, Texas + 
T. J. Crowley * 


Irwin-Keasler Bldg. 
Advertising Manager 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 56] 


Cartels Threaten 


cartels and there is nothing that we 
can do about it. Thus, we are urged 
to climb aboard the cartel bandwagon, 
even though it means the destruction 
of a system at home which has given 
our people the highest standard of liv- 
ing ever achieved anywhere at any time 
upon this earth. 

As Friedrich 
book, 
dom,” nothing in 
inevitable unless thinking makes it so. 
Who can be certain that other nations 
will remain wedded to the cartel sys- 


Hayek wrote in his 
“The Road to Serf- 


social evolution is 


excellent 


tem? Events in Europe have not pro- 
gressed far enough to indicate defi- 
nitely the political and economic desires 
of the people upon the European con- 
Nor are the English united 
in support of cartels. Just recently 
prime minister Winston Churchill 
called upon the Conservative Party to 


tinent. 


make private enterprise versus collec- 
tivization, and liberty versus controls, 
the issues of the forthcoming Fritish 
election. [“‘At the head of our main- 
mast we fly the flag of free enterprise.” 
See New York Herald Tribune, March 
16, 1945, for full text.] The London 
Economist weekly, thunders that car- 
forms of collectivism 
are will-o’-the-wisps leading Britain to 


tels and other 


disaster. 
Ways to Combat Cartels 

Assume that we must live in a 
world which outside our borders is 


Then we 
should use our great economic power 
to give world leadership and direction 
toward a more universal adoption of 
the competitive enterprise system. For 
instance, when the war in Europe ends, 
there will be dollars of 


wedded to the cartel system. 


billions of 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING MAN 


Preferably from 30 to 35 years old — 
technical education or mechanical back- 
ground an advantage—a born desire to 





write, and with self-starting flair for 
ideas—should have had all ‘round ad- 
vertising experience—ability to meet 
people easily and secure their co- 
operation. 


The job is with a long-established suc- 
cessful company with excellent post-war 
prospects—needed as general man to 
assist Advertising Manager—good future 
for the right man. 


If you are interested send us your com- 
plete personal and business history; in- 
clude age, marital and draft status, edu- 
cation, places and dates of employment, 
salary expected. Your letter will be held 
in strict confidence. 

Advertising Manager, 

The Heald Machine Company, 

Worcester 6, Mass. 
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“In spite of the severe shortage of paper and manpower. In spite of 


priorities, allocations and other wartime limitations, the paper mer- 





a chant is doing a fine job.” That’s typical of expressions by buyers 
ly across the country. 

: B A bei >and Here at Kimberly-Clark we know that our distributors appreciate 
- ay this loyal cooperation of their customers and hope that the Day is not 


far off when they can serve you as they would like. 


er Compas for the Meanwhile, these alert merchants are keeping abreast of new 


developments in paper and printing. By availing themselves of valu- 


Pa per Mercoant able information uncovered by continuous and extensive research at 


er Compan Kimberly-Clark, they are constantly adding to their store of knowledge. 





So when that great Day comes, your paper merchant will not only 


er Compan have a finer-than-ever Levelcoat Paper to offer, but will be equipped 
er Compan to provide better-than-ever service. 
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a PAPER PACKS A WAR PUNCH—DON'T WASTE IT! 
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Lend-Lease and surplus military ma- ment for the disposal of surplus ma- 





terial abroad that can be converted to terial abroad. 

peaceful industrial use—perhaps as Again, why should not Congress 
much as thirty billions’ worth. In dis- enact legislation making it unlawful 
posing of that surplus material in the for America to lend money to foreign 
countries in which it is stored, let us enterprises participating in cartel ar- 
attach a condition that none of it may rangements? Such action would apply 
be sold or given to any enterprise that to foreign loans the prudence and com- 
iS a party to any cartel arrangement. mon sense exercised at home by bank- 
There have been suggestions in Con- ers against lending to enterprises en- 
gress that the surplus war material in gaged in practices destructive of their 
this country should not be sold to markets. 

monopolistic enterprises. There is no Pending before the Senate are the 
reason for any less exclusive require- Bretton Woods Monetary Agreements. 





This Rapidly Expanding Market 
Will Produce Vast Postwar Profits 


Keeping up-to-the-minute on postwar distribution 
and expansion is one of the many services Plumb- 
ing and Heating Journal offers its readers and ad- 
vertisers. 


That’s why our June issue features the results of a 
nation-wide investigation indicating an ever-in- 
creasing expansion in the plumbing and heating 
postwar market. 


Call or write Today for your personal copy of our 
June issue and read this helpful article.* 


Then, share in this fast-growing market by adver- 
tising in this sound and aggressive industry publi- 
cation—Plumbing and Heating Journal. 


*"'Postwar Distribution Changes?" — June issue, P. & H. J. 


\ \) 
‘\ Danchanse 
\ resentative to give you 
detailed facts. Let him 
show you why adver- 
tising volume dur- 
ing 1944 increased 
71% over 1943, 
Profit by contact- 
“ \ ing our vast post- 
eZ Se “a war market now. 
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45 WEST 45th STREET 
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One of these provides for establish- 
ment of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development with 
a capital of nine billion one hundred 
million dollars, of which this Govy- 
ernment would be obligated to provide 
a minimum of three billion one hun- 
dred seventy-five million dollars. In 
ratifying that agreement, why should 
not the United States Senate attach a 
reservation providing that no part of 
this sum may be loaned to any enter- 
prise participating in cartel arrange- 
ments. [This would promote the 
avowed purpose of the Bretton Woods 
Agreement to promote international 
trade through individual enterprise. } 
























We also could shut out of our rich 
market foreign monopolists set on dis- 
criminating against us and thereby 
driving us into a totalitarian economy. 
I am not proposing that any of these 
things be done. I merely suggest 
courses of action open to us as protec- 
tive measures against countries, if any 














there be, attempting to strong-arm us 
into cartel arrangements. | 
In conclusion, I appeal to you t 
to proclaim on every occasion your 
faith in our competitive  enter- t 
prise system; to demonstrate by fact ‘ 
and example the superiority of this 
system over the programs of the col- . 
lectivists and totalitarians; to scru- a 





tinize with realistic eyes schemes that 
are labeled “free enterprise,” but which 
might well undermine our competitive 
enterprise system, ending the best hope 
we have for economic progress, high 
levels of employment, and a rising 
standard of living. 
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From a talk before the Nationa! Con- 
ference of Business Paper Editors, In 
New York 










Roller-Smith to Beaumont, 
Heller & Sperling 
Roller-Smith Company, Bethlehem, Pa, 


manufacturers of electrical instruments 
and switchgears has appointed Beaumont, 
Heller & Sperling, Inc., Reading, Pa., t 
handle its account. Business papers and 
direct mail will be used 
















The source of daily 
business news... 
the preference of 
management men 
in the greatest 
industrial area... 
the central west. 


Chicago 
Ea of 
Commerce 
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“S| Working Miracles 


itional 
) ecutives and production engineers are eager 


prise. ] 


ir rich to know all the details pertaining to these 
; be: aircraft processes, so that their production 
nomy. plans and methods will benefit from the 
ews Aircraft Industry’s dramatic technological 
a and engineering advancements. 
sail MACHINERY— in its 8th Annual Aircraft 
Production Number for July—will concen- 
~ trate on exactly this type of vital manufac- 
i turing information. July MACHINERY’S 
fact graphic, detailed articles on 1945 aircraft 
pe metal-working processes will be immedi- 
scru- ately applicable to current production and 
ne to forward-looking planning for a success- 


titive ful post-war era. MACHINERY, 148 La- 


: _ fayette Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
nig 


rising 
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YOU'LL WANT 
TO MEET 
THE NEW 


‘SAE JOURNAL 
AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, INC., 29 W. 39%H St., New York 18, M. Y. 


me 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 52] 


Machine Tools 


“That is the key to the reconver- 
sion of American industry—an indus- 
try that must be geared up to maxi- 


behalf of 


mum productivity on 


continuing high level employment.” 


Importance of Selling Stressed 


A vital and thought-provoking ad- 
dress was given on selling in the com- 
petitive market by E. Payson Blanch- 


The Bullard 


ard, sales manager, 


prehensi e market survey. 


| 
| 


Company, Bridgeport, Conn. Mr, 
Blanchard pointed out that industry 
now faces a new era in its career. at 
of seeing that employment is ful! and 
that 
lowered and that the proper goo 
distributed to the right places. 


covering these places and distrib 


generous, 


the goods is the primary functi 
selling. 

The greatest difficulty in stuc 
which 


machine tool industry is the det 


the new conditions face 
nation of the new relations in « 
ency that will exist between the 
models (of which the surplus of 
chine tools is comprised) and the n 
The difficulty 
understanding the new market 
New 


new 


designs. extend 
and 
the old. cons 


relations of umer 


products based on scientific 
principles and discoveries during the 
war, and new applications and com- 


old ideas 


taken sufhcient form to permit a com- 


binations of have not yet 


Sales en- 
gineers should be given a special mis- 
sion beyond the scope of their old 
functions, and specifically trained into 
the habit of investigation and more 


(Continued on page 110) 


There are over 


6800 


INDEPENDENT 
TELEPHONE 
COMPANIES 


(NOT BELL OWNED) 
in the United States 


* 
Fortnightly 


TELEPHONE 
ENGINEER 


is the only 
Telephone Trade Jour- 
nal reaching the man- 
agers of every one of 
these companies .... 
Space Rates: Modest 


Write "Fortnightly" 
7720 Sheridan Road 
Chicago 26, Illinois 
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to know what they think of your equipment and that of 
your competitors. Such knowledge helps develop suc- 


What Goes On in a Viscose Rayon Plant 


More than 60% of rayon is produced by the viscose proc- cessful field tactics for sales and advertising. 

ess. The flowsheet shows the process used in the plant of Chem & Met has just published a new book of flow- 
the Industrial Rayon Corp. at Painesville, Ohio. It has a sheets covering a wide range of chemical processing in- 
capacity of 20 million pounds and represents a plant in- dustries. You might find it of value in studying the 
testment of some 15 million dollars. application of your equipment or material. Copies are 


Perhaps you have something to sell to plants. It’s well available at $1.50 each. 
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repairs are necessary, quite frequeatiy, because the 
wving parte ill aot retain their tolerances. 






Resever possible, we grefer as oll steel friction free bearing is «6 
. Tris will result is lower amintenance costs is the long run. 
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ENGINEERING 


OF FIELD REPORTS COVERING DOZENS OF PROCESS PLANTS. 
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STEP UP The judges in the competition are 
How to ——— looking forward with keen interest to 
——— apers the time when they will review the 
. . : - _ , entries to see the many helpful exam- 
reader interest in ads ot monitions of war. And with the ples of the editors’ work. 
war in Europe brought to a successful , 
addressed to its close, the pages of these same publica- INDUSTRIAL MARKETING $ editors, 
tions are beginning to blossom forth who have cooperated in these competi- 
with ideas of how to get back into the SIRS Mm the past, are also keenly await- 
production of civilian goods. The ed- mg the time, for they too expect the 
itors know how important it is to entries to be outstanding. 
See The Petroleum Engineer's speed the job of reconversion and The advertising manager mem- 
a Morin want to help their readers who must bers of the board of judges who re- 
‘ do the job, get the know-how as view the entries of business paper 
quickly as possible. editors this year are: G. B. Cushing, 
manager, sales promotion, A. M. Byers 
Company; D. Clinton Grove, assistant 
to the executive vice-president, Blaw- 
Knox Company; J. L. Austin, office 
methods specialist, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation. Mr. Austin has just 
recently joined Westinghouse, having 
previously been advertising manager, 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Company. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 61] 










Petroleum Industry 
















Agency members of the board of 
judges are: George Ketchum, presi- 
dent, Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, 
Inc.; V. H. McClure, president, W. S. 
Hill Company; and H. P. Vieth, 
account executive, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc. Edwin H. 
Stuart, president, Edwin H. Stuart, 
Inc., typographers, will aid in deter- 
mining which publications best meet 























__ If you make 


“HEATING i 





OF COUTI@.+2 Now how about your CATALOGS? 















$ 
‘ 3 
CATALOGS are SALESMEN, aren't they...and in there PUNCHING 33 Geasides the gledtinn Geld tor Ovens. 
° % HF and Infra-Red Units . Electric Fur- 
all the time... you hope. 22 naces . Strip and Unit Heaters . Dryers 
$$ . Air Conditioners . Autoclaves . Py- 
; . p24 rometers . Heat Controls . Boilers . 
So why not DRESS your CATALOGS in keeping with the time, 3 ae 
: 24 for such applications as . 
effort and money spent in PRODUCING them. Nothing too fancy 3 Heating press plates . molds . pre- 
: : %s forms . cylinders ., pre-heating _ 
. but, on the other hand, not a make-shift cover that will look 3 a Oe Se ee oe 
° . , = > sure molding . adhesives . 
shabby and dog-eared in a few months. That isn't good busi- 3 The plastics field is a Hot market and 
d o. @ ° $2 such advertisers as— 
s 
ness, and it isn t necessary. 33 Reutty tite 
$2 oe Aw agg hy ‘. 
. . ° edera elepnone adio or 
BEAVERITE can still give you good, sturdy tailor made covers, at 3 Fenwall, Incorporated 
° p24 Fostoria Pressed Steel Co. 2 
oot ° . . Girdl Cc ti (Th iv 
surprisingly low prices. However, deliveries are slow. It would 33 illinois Tool Works 
P24 Geargs Koch © Sum. hy 
be smart to plan now, for late Summer and Fall. If you'll tell us 33 Radio Receptor Co... Ine. 
P . nee Edwin L. Wiegand Co. 
your requirements, we'll send samples. 23 Youngstown- Miller Co. 
P24 have found PLASTICS WORLD a 
es standing, low cost producer of worth 
$2 while contacts. 





52 Write for complete facts 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS. INC. [il Meyaaerey 
33 DE WITT EET, , 
ce ny tes, ng Oot Mest cent wse nner lad PLASTICS WORLD 


Jings CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO. INC. 55! FIFTH AYE 


Mee Y ~~ , OM » = A Mc 












Leather, and Poper Cover Stocks; for Looseleaf, Plastic and Wire 8 
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The electronic industry will be in the thick of 
the fighting until the last of our enemies waves 


the big white flag. 


This means little time now to do anything 
about the peacetime problems ahead .. . 


scarcely time to think about them. 


BUT ELECTRONICS, pioneer magazine of the 
industry, is doing something about that far-off 


conversion day. 


While editorially we go on meeting the de- 
mands for technical information of our 23,000 
engineer and production-subscribers, market- 
wise we are doing everything that reasonably 


can be done to gather facts about the postwar 


--, 
. 
. 
. 
. 


situation as an aid to manufacturers. 


What will it take to sell an electronic product? 
Who and where are the buyers? What do they 
expect in the way of technical help? Where 
are the manufacturer-representative and dis- 
tribution outlets? What kind of salesmen will 


be needed? 


The answers to these and dozens of other 
questions are eagerly sought by those in the 
electronic industry. ELECTRONICS endeav- 


ors to supply them. 


OUR DOOR IS OPEN to any manufacturer or 
agency man seeking information. Make use 


of our facilities. 


tm electronics 


DESIGN...PRODUCTION...USE 


Established 1930 ABP 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION - 330 WEST 42nd STREET - NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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the standards of the classification for cipally to a single subject or central 





























typographical excellence. theme of major importance to the field 
; i served. 
ANUFACTURERS of material 1. For the best series of articles or bs tee Sn 
» theme Hnite 4. For the best illustrative treatimen 
and equipment sold to the BAK. editorials on one theme or a definite Sota stad 3 nother a 
ING INDUSTRY objective appearing in a series of issues. of editorial material in general. ec- 
NG I STRY may uncover i tiea uel See ognition will also be given for out- 
oe: 7 » be zle editori: : . . 
new sales and advertising oppor- ‘ ona res Se standing work in telling a story prin- 
lied a he ial article contributing to the advance- cipally with pictures and capti 
unities from the inftormat 4 ; , . 
2a ; oe: ment of the field served. This may 
which is contained in Bakers be a technical article or a general arti- 5. For the best published research 
Weekly's “Aditorial” on page 19 cle or editorial treating a problem con- initiated by the publication. Data 
in this issue of Industrial fronting the industry and suggesting may be technical or nontechnical and 
a solution may concern any problem or need of 
Marketing. . -- . ' 
3. F “— wenn f the field served by the publication, 
_ > > , > > ~ . . . 
bl; - 7 ed see “I — Entries will be judged by the impor- 
. natin voted entirely - 
ee ee a tance of the need or problem of the 


- industry; the originality of the method 
of compiling and presenting the facts; 
usefulness and value of the research 


published. 


6. For the greatest improvement 


in typography, format, and _ general 
appearance with regard to functional 
design and appropriateness in the edi- 
torial services rendered. 


Editors are urged to select their best 


work appearing in issues of July, 1944, 
through July, 1945, and enter them 
in the competition. — Elaborate pres- 
entation is discouraged, but it is sug- 


gested that a complete outline of the 
objectives and proof of reaching these 


objectives be included. 





The Equipment and Materials NEWSPAPER of the Marine Industry 





and 
7 a m@ |f you have some- mute 
. . . reser 
thing to sell to the marine industry, your hee 
advertising belongs in the PRODUCTS = 
— . Selling to Iron, Steel, - 
Stat 
type publication of that industry. and Metal Markets? om 
Marine Equipment penetrates to key men ices Dechaiin Selbiteibiade Stebel Ver a 
; : ° . ket in your advertising schedule. Way 
in every shipyard and ship operating com- Here's why. Over fifteen thousand 3M *ple 
h l d T key men in the metals industry, in on 5 

a ae more than 6,100 plants, read this 
sapien the count Y — — daily newspaper. American Meta! PETRC 
Coastal, Inland Waterways and Great Market ts as much o port of thet Saaiiaeh 
life as your own favorite newspaper leer. 


is of yours. 


Lakes .. . men who WANT to buy equip- he ee 


. . . that ov hasin 
ment and materials that will help their OT cies acaeae oa, 
° ° more than 1900 are other manage- 
production or operation. ment executives. Investigate. 
Write for Complete Information Today AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


Published daily since 1899 
20 CLIFF STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


FeAl MARINE EQUIPMENT Be 


1937 Daily News Building Chicago 6, Illinois piecedecetatatatatetete 


READ MONTHLY BY MORE THAN 10,000 SHIPBUILDERS AND SHIP OPERATORS 
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the oi! fields of Latin America, geographically 
and for reasons of national security and 
mutual benefit, are today regarded as our 
reserve stock pile of crude oil, with estab- 
lished proven reserves of ever 10-billion 
berrels—a tremendous potential market of 
more than half the oil reserves of the United 
States, yet the favorable geological prov- 
ines of the country have scarcely been 
wperficially explored. Hence, it is clear 
why one of the greatest geophysical and 
exploration campaigns in all history is going 
on “South of the Border” at this time. 


PETROLEO INTERAMERICANO with a compre- 
hensive editorial program of regular features 
‘overs all divisions of the petroleum industry 
in Latin America, through a properly design- 





ed bi-lingual pattern that effectively reaches 
ALL the buyers. 


To help manufacturers of oil field equipment 
and affiliated products intelligently SELL 
this increasingly active Petroleum market, 
PETROLEO INTERAMERICANO FURNISHES ad- 
vertisers detailed market reports prepared 
by our Market Research Department, based 
on the results of “fact-finding” trips 
throughout the oil fields of Latin America, 
These detailed 
the-ground” market reports form a vital 
of the COMPLETE SELLING JOB 
PETROLEO INTERAMERICANO is doing to 
help you get “started right’ in selling 
YOUR EQUIPMENT to the oil industry of 


Latin America. 


“ 


and confidential on- 


part 


wy 


GET THESE FACTS 


Write for your copy of the sixteen page file 
feider ‘Selling the Latin American Petroleum 
industry” containing market data, editorial 
programs and suggestions for preparing the 
most effective advertising copy to SELL your 
products in Latin America. 


COMPLETE COVERAGE OF THE LATIN AMERICAN OIL INDUSTRY 


Affiliated with THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 
211 South Cheyenne Ave. Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


PITTSBURGH 


LOS ANGELES 


HOUSTON ENGLAND 


4. H. Tinkhom 
1406 Sovth Grand Aven... 


Mitchell Tucker, 
211 S. Cheyenne 


Wayne Rives, 


Craig Espy, 
613-14 Sterling Building 


Grant Building 


C. 8. Former, 


Kenneth J. Langley, 
"0S West Madison Street 


415 Lexington Avenve 








Reconversion on 
the Marketing Front 


With the end of the war in Europe, the gigan- 
tic problems of reconversion have been tossed 
into the laps of American industrial executives. 
The business of putting factories in shape for the 
manufacture of peacetime products is one of 
vital concern not only to individual manufac- 
turers, but to the nation as a whole, since the 
progress of adjustment of industry from a war 
to a peacetime basis, as military needs decline, 
will determine how successfully we shall be able 
to absorb war workers and returning fighters 
into our civilian economy. 

Without in any way minimizing the impor- 
tance or the difficulties of reconversion from the 
standpoint of the production changes which 
must be made, we believe it is important to ask 
how well prepared we are for reconversion on 
the marketing front. Have we clearly defined 
new and changing markets for old, improved 
and new products? Have we rebuilt the sales 
organization, torn apart by war requirements, 
and have we organized an intelligent program 
of sales training for the men who must operate 
our order-producing machinery? Have we re- 
oriented our advertising, and given it the new 
sales punch which will be so badly needed in the 
keenly competitive days ahead? Have we re- 
examined our distribution system, so that dealers 
and distributors with whom we may have lost 
contact during the past few years will again be 
prepared and qualified to carry their part of the 
marketing load? 

These are all obvious questions, but they must 
be answered clearly and without qualification. 
If we have been doing our fair share of market- 
ing reconversion, we may already have the an- 
swers to most of them. If not, then the present 
transition period will offer opportunity to move 
rapidly in that direction. Certainly industrial 
marketers must be sure that their customers and 
prospects are conditioned to receive the new 
kind of sales and advertising approach which is 
now being prepared. The markets which must 
provide the sales needed to replace business for- 
merly received from Uncle Sam must know our 


90 


story and be familiar with our new products, 
new salesmen and new distribution facilities. 

Marketing reconversion, in short, ranks in im- 
portance with physical reconversion of factories 
—for without it the latter will not be able to 
function successfully. 


Price Maintenance 


A Worth While Goal 


One of the interesting side-lights which has 
been developed in the discussion of trade dis- 
counts, based on a recent study by INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING and published in this issue, is the 
interest which many manufacturers of indus- 
trial specialties are taking in the important sub- 
ject of resale price maintenance. The matter of 
discounts is closely tied to this program, since 
uniform discounts to all types of distributors 


seem to be the only satisfactory basis on which 
to develop such a program. 

It is obviously a great advantage to manufac- 
turers of products which require hard-hitting, 
creative salesmanship and advertising to be able 


to advertise a uniform resale price. Price infor- 
mation is of great interest and importance to the 
buyer, and the lack of information of this kind 
in most industrial advertising is the result of in- 
ability of manufacturers to control resale prices 
quoted by many different types of dealers and 
distributors. Many companies which do not in- 
sist on resale price maintenance recommend such 
prices, but they have no facilities for insuring 
their application. 

While most companies in this field sell f.o.b. 
factory, resale price maintenance would be pro- 
moted through the establishment of uniform de- 
livered prices. This would require a change in 
the philosophy of pricing, since it would mean 
equalizing freight differentials. The fact that 
some companies, principally in the specialty field, 
are planning to adopt this policy, even includ- 
ing the Pacific Coast in the set-up, indicates its 
significance from a merchandising standpoint. 

The sale of heavy goods, whose delivered price 
is largely determined by transportation costs, 1s 
another matter, but in the case of specialties sold 
on a performance basis, the idea has possibilities. 
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‘Wherever you find an Electrical Contracting subscriber, 


you find a man with buying power. These readers include 





both electrical contractors and chief electricians in large 





industrial plants — two groups which form the electrical 





construction and maintenance market.* 





Both groups are alike in their common interest in prob- 





lems of product selection, application and operation. That 
iswhy both groups read Electrical Contracting. They are 
dike, too, in having buying power — the authority to de- 







tide what, and whose, products they will use. 
E. G. May is one of the most widely known electrical 






entractors in the country. Operating within a radius of 
10 miles of Albany, N. Y., he specializes in new con- 


struction work. His jobs range from large industrial and 







commercial buildings to airport and power line construc- 





tion. His material requirements are as varied as his jobs. 
He has to buy poles, and toggle bolts; fixtures and switch- 






gear; transformers and wall switches, In every case, he 
slects products that will do the job right. 

But let Mr. May tell his own story. He says: 

“We do almost all classes of electrical work. About 80% 









of oir work is on competitive bids; the balance is cost- 





plus. On the competitive jobs, the specifications usually 
give us quite a bit of latitude in the selection of materials 







% we are the ones who finally decide whose products will 





go into a given job. On our cost-plus work, we almost 
ways have full authority to select what we think best. 
“During the war we have completed a great many con- 







tracts for the army engineers. To get this sort of work, we 





must submit a comprehensive report on the equipment 





we own, credit rating and references, and descriptions of 
similar jobs we have done. I might add that many people 
would save themselves a lot of grief if they would require 
similar information for bids. Too often a small contractor 






has taken a job too big for him and failed, giving the rest 
of the trade a black eye. 


“We have three trucks, one of them a line truck, and 





large storage facilities. At present, we are short on stock, 





but in normal times we can take most materials out of 






ur own storeroom, load up the trucks and save a great 





deal of time on delivery. This is often a reason for our 





getting a contract. 








“In placing our orders for equipment both forgspecific 
obs and for stock, we choose only brands that are nation- 
ally advertised and well known to us for top quality. We 
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.You Make a Sale Only When You 
Sell The Man With Buying Power 





steer clear of unknown and inferior products. 

“Our purchase orders (on the facing page) are placed 
only after careful selection of products and weighing each 
make and kind of product against another to be sure it 
serves our specific need.” 

That is BUYING POWER. 

E. G. May is neither a buying influence, nor a link in 
the chain of distribution. He is the buyer. 

If your product is named on his purchase order, you 
get the business. If your name is not on the order, you 
do not get the business. 

That is why Electrical Contracting should be the key- 
stone of your advertising schedule. Through it you will 
reach 17,000 key men in the electrical construction and 
maintenance fields. This total includes electrical con- 
tractors, industrial plant chief electricians, motor repair 
shops, consulting firms, inspectors — an all-electrical au- 
dience with BUYING POWER. 


*The electrical construction and maintenance market is defined 
as that part of the great electrical industry which designs, installs 
and maintains electrical systems in 
industrial plants, commercial build- 

















ings, institutions, mines and ship- Electrical 
yards, and in the home. It forms a Con = 
billion-dollar a year market for elec- ~—. lracting 
trical, electronic and allied products. Constaverion © ameretcaL 
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Electrical a= 
Contracting 


The Magazine of 
Electrical Construction 
and Maintenance 
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330 West 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. 




























[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 50] 


Cost of Free Space 
pages in the media specifically 
dressed to your markets.” 


News Helps In Selling 

Unfortunately, our “balance,” in 
terms of sales influence, is not so 
easily reducible to _ statistics. Al- 
though a reader-page is a reader-page 
—a call is a call—the headway you 
have made saleswise is a function of 
the helpfulness of your story, the man 
you told it to, and the adeptness with 


Tell your story on film! 


It makes a permanent impression 


which you developed a chain of 
thought leading to reaction. 
Nonetheless, here is a single grain 
regarding the relative 
news and adver- 


of evidence 
sales-influence of 
tising. 

Let us reconsider the use of the 
new - equipment - announcement to 
launch the new product referred to 
in the cost-analysis, Case No. 2, above. 
Neither salesmen, nor dealers, nor 
other promotional stimulation had 
been used when the 50 news notices 
(totaling 395 column-inches or 13.2 
equivalent pages) drew the 1,408 in- 


. for movies are 


an intimate. vivid, real life experience. 


Successful marketing men are utilizing the power of 


informative movies 


as are the 


Armed Forces. who 


have found them invaluable for speedy, sure dissemi- 


nation of facts. 


We are proficient in the making of spe- 


cial films that tell your story. 


know your problem 


Let us 


with no obliga- 


tion on your part. 


FILMCRAFT 


205 W. JACKSON BLVD, « CHICAGO 6G, ILL. 
Division of SOUNDIES DISTRIBUTING CORP. OF AMERICA, INC. 
Eastern Office: 2830 Decatur Ave., Bronx, N. Y.—FOrdham 7-9300 


quiries which yielded 475 sales. There- 
fore, the $230 news investment | 
duced its 1,408 inquiries unaid 
And, if we divide the 13.2 page 
news into the 1,408 inquiries thereby 
won, we obtain 107 inquiries per page 
of news. 

Three months after the news 
nouncement was made, keyed adv« 
tising was begun. Both the news 
the advertising were executed by 
same men and followed the same s 
We can, therefore, assu: 
advertising 


planning. 
them comparable. The 
(still running) is currently producing 
inquiries at a rate of 708 per year in 
response to 7'2 pages of support—an 
average of 94 inquiries per page of 
advertising. 

Apparently, for this particular prod- 
uct and this particular program at 
least, a page of advertising and a page 
of news produce approximately the 
same business. 

As a final statistical chore, consider 
your N.IL.A.A. Survey of Industrial 
Advertising Budgets for 1944. The 
average industrial advertiser who re- 
ports setting aside any of his budget 
for “editorial publicity” (and only 65 
out of 287 reporting companies do 
so) says he spends 2.20 percent of his 
budget in that direction. On the other 
hand, the average industrial advertiser 
seems to spend 68.04 percent of his 
budget on display advertising. Thus, 
last year, for every $100,000 which 
N.LA.A. members spent on space they 
spent only $3,230 on news. Accord- 
A.G.A. rule-of-thumb 
justified in 


ing to the 
t hey were 
$15,000. 
Your author, therefore, 
that the average N.I.A.A. member 1s 


only doing 22 percent of the tech- 


spending 
submits 
nical-news selling job he could. 


The question, of course, is, 
are you doing?” 


“How 





Space Salesman. Young 1 
New York area. Good salary 
future. State experience. 


Box 327, Industrial Marketing, 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 1! 





— 





INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING- 
SALES EXECUTIVE WANTED 


The General Manager of a long-esteb- 
lished Philadelphia manufacturer 
heavy power and chemical equipm 
needs a capable right-hand man 
handle advertising details and othe 
sponsibilities. Should be a graduate 
gineer having advertising and indus: 
sales experience ... as well as INITIAT 
Send outline of qualifications and se 
requirements to Box 325, 


industrial Marketing, 330 W. 4. 
St., New York 18. 
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Why Not Articles, Rather Than Ads? 


A® n’t we all making a mistake in 
[& insisting upon adhering to con- 
ventional advertising forms? Ordi- 
sarily and traditionally, an ad is built 
to a standard pattern—headline, illus- 
tration, copy, signature. Some few 
years ago, it is true, a few advertisers 
had success in deviating from that 
form—adopting comic strip, Life style 
photo-and-caption and other tech- 
aiques—but most of us are building 
ids the same old way. 





Is it smart for those of us who 
think we write good copy to allow it 
to appear in the same form as copy we 
think is bad and thus suffer our own 
bear the burden of 


distrustfulness? 


copy to reader 

We have an idea—and we give it to 
you, free. 

Oftentimes, we have recommended 
following the editorial sections of mag- 
wines and taking a cue from the edi- 
tors as a guide to the type of informa- 
tion the circulation wants. Let’s, now, 
go 2 step further—and publish our 
idvertising in the form of articles— 
not ads. If it’s information the reader 
wants, let’s publish it in the form that 


* “Extremely intelligent and_ re- 


strained copy” 






W to 


. 


ext 





ERSEY ZINC CO 








Advertising 


not only is the most convenient for 
him but also has the advantage of 
appearing to be more promising. 

We're not talking just typography, 
though. We mean writing the copy in 
article style, too. 

A few ads that begin to illustrate 
what we mean were discovered this 
month. 

% THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COM- 
PANY has a page in a dyestuff journal, 
explaining ““How to Use Luminescent 
Pigments in Textiles.” Outside of a 
modest signature, the page looks like 
an article—and it reads like one. Part 
of the copy is devoted to the “binders 
or carriers” that should be used with 
luminescent pigments and to “print- 
ing and coating methods.” Two large 
illustrations show the same piece of 
fabric under regular lighting and then 
under fluorescent. Two smaller cuts 


show a restaurant room under ordi- 
nary light and then under “black” 
light which introduces “colorful dec- 
oration into rooms where semi-darkness 
is desirable.” The ad is completed by 
a discussion of the difference between 
pig- 


ments and the applications for each. 


fluorescent and _ phosphorescent 


*% “Does a nice job on article style 


copy” 


Here are flooring ideas fo, 


‘RMSTRONG+< 
RESILIEN, 
TILe FLOons 






Editorial-Type Ads... Idea vs. 
Sales Points . . 
Dealer and Office Equipment 


. Hardware 


a 





This extremely intelligent and _re- 
strained copy was prepared by M. A. 
Heikkila of N. J. Zinc’s market 


development department. 


An ad by a. M. BYERS COMPANY 
looks more like an ad, but the style is 
somewhat that of the “reading” sec- 
tion. Copy starts off 


There is one question about Byers Radi- 
ant Heating that must be in the minds of a 
number of heating men, for it crops up 
with surprising frequency. It has to do 
with the effect of the embedded heating 
coils on concrete floors . . and to a 
lesser extent, the effect of embedded ceil 
ing coils on plaster. 

It goes without saying, of course, that 
the pipe and‘ concrete ‘must expand and 
contract at the same rate when heated and 
cooled if difficulties are to be avoided. The 
important thing to remember is that 
wrought iron meets this requirement; it 
and concrete have practically identical 
rates of thermal expansion. This is one 
of the big advantages of wrought iro: 
that recommend its use 


This continues at some length, dis- 
passionately but agreeably. There’s no 
effort to hit the reader over the head 
with a length of pipe. 

THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COM- 
PANY, INC., page is an article on “High 
Temperatures as they affect the 
properties and usefulness of metals” 


% “Ideas make good ads, too” 
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LIBSEY- OWENS - FORD 
« Punt Name ie GLASS 
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that eventually gets around to INCO 
Nickel Steels, but the transition is 
logical and significant (see gallery). 
Theory also turns into “practical ap- 
plications,” and we can’t help feeling 
that this straight-forward editorial- 
style copy has a lot more effectiveness 
than 70 square inches of display matter 
headed “10 BIG REASONS WHY 
YOU MUST USE INCO NICKEL.” 
And Then There Are Ideas 


Of course, ideas make good ads, too. 
It’s neat psychology to offer something 
rather than sell it. 

The architectural magazines carry 
considerable advertising of this nature. 


% ARMSTRONG CORK COM- 
PANY does a nice job on “Here are 
flooring ideas for an Airport Ter- 
minal.” There is a floor plan of the 
terminal, with various areas blocked 
in to indicate types of flooring. For 
example, “Industrial Asphalt Tile” is 
recommended for freight and baggage 
long-wearing 


locations; it’s rugged, 


non-sparking, non-slip and fire- 
resistant.”” The various types of floor- 
ing are also sampled in photographs. 
Note the “PS” directing the reader to 
Sweet's File. 

Writers: Roy Dreher, BBD&O’s 
New York office, and Arm- 


strong’s Edward H. Lewis. 


%& LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS 
COMPANY discusses, in pictures and 
captions “Glass in Tomorrow’s Hos- 
pitals.” Specifically: larger windows 
to “boost the patients’ spirits” (the 
L-O-F insulating pane overcomes the 
problem of excessive heat loss) 
corridor partitions “to prevent noises 

. trom carrying down the hall’. . . 
wainscoting “where cleanliness is of 
utmost importance.” There’s a general 
wind-up paragraph on the more prac- 
tical qualities of glass. 

Written by C. H. Day, Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Inc., Cleveland. 


Getting Rid of the Goods 


Last month, bitten by the vicious 


idea of investigating magazines of 
distribution for evidence of how sup- 
pliers help the middle men to rid 
themselves of the goods they load 
their shelves with, we spent nearly a 
whole article trekking through a pub- 
lication that intends, by its own tes- 
supply the distributor 
salesman with aids in selling and yet 
turns out to be largely a vehicle for 


electrotypes of ads run in consumer 


timony, to 


books. 

This was disillusioning to us who 
had earlier been advised by a friend 
in the drug wholesaling business that 
any manufacturer who sells for re- 
sale should assume the responsibility 
of helping the distributor get rid of 


100 


the goods—not just because the dis- 
tributor has a wife and family to 
feed, but, more selfishly, because 
goods on the shelf take up room 
which might better be occupied by a 
re-order, and re-orders are what help 
the manufacturer to feed his wife 
and family. 

Such manufacturers of goods for 
resale make a grave mistake in allow- 
ing a stock order to become cause 
fo: celebration. There’s a_ factor 


called “turnover” that imposes upon 


- 
% ¢ 


A™ 


ha, | 


; % 


‘My sales record , 
is unbroken! 


4 
fi 


‘CROSLEY 
t fy } 7 | 


*% “Translates information in con- 
sumer ads te dealers’ viewpoint” 


manufacturers the obligation and ne- 
cessity of keeping that stock in mo- 
tion. Granted that under today’s 
conditions, this lecture may be on the 
academic side, it’s nevertheless true 
that continued failure to appreciate 
the need of furnishing resale assis- 
tance may prove embarrassing, later 
on, to certain advertisers who think 
their stuff, the way it’s going now, 
will never stop selling. 

We promised last month (because 
we were still in the mill supply busi- 
ness when our space ran out) to talk 
to you this time about two other 
areas of distribution—hardware and 
ofhice equipment. 

Before us is one of the several jour- 
nals whose first name is Hardware. 
It is published for the hardware deal- 
er. Let’s run through it, having in 
mind two things: 

A—that our drug’ wholesaler 
friend, who happens to be one 
whizzer-dizzer of a salesman in a field 
where some of the best merchandising 
brains of the country are competing, 
recommends making sure that the 
dealer has in mind, when stocking the 
goods, at least four things he’s go- 
ing to do in order to get rid of the 
goods. 


B—that we must appreciate the 
position of those advertisers in this 
field, who due to war restrictions, 
are advertising only to protect repu- 
tation, and haven’t four items to 
sell, let alone four ideas to sell them 
with. 

Right off the bat—front cover— 
the hardware dealer (who, as you 
know, is up to his neck in demand 
for goods he doesn’t have and would 
like exceedingly to seil the things he 
does have) learns that the irwin 
AUGER BIT COMPANY has been 60 
years (the “60” is about 3 inches 
high) “serving hardware markets at 
home and abroad with original and 
genuine solid center Irwin  wood- 
boring tools.” (We can just hear that 
“genuine” being pronounced “gen-u- 
wine’). 

AMERICAN MFG. COMPANY has an 
ad on rope on the IFC reminding the 
reader that “a lot of ‘American’ Rope 
is bought by farmers.” Whether this 
ad is addressed to the farmer, the hard- 
ware dealer or the president of A. M. 
Co., we can’t tell. 

The YALE & TOWNE MFG. COMPANY 
reports that “Men who manned our 
guns now man machines at Yale & 
Towne.” 

INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC DIVISION 
(Borg-Warner) puts a tiny note to 
distributors about priority rating on an 
ad directed to the consumer. 

The HENRY CHENEY HAMMER COR- 
PORATION ad on page five is addressed 
to users of nails. 


% THE CROSLEY CORPORA- 
TION has a pip of an ad. Much of its 
effectiveness is due to some expensive 
artwork that perhaps only people like 
Crosley can afford, but anyway the 
copy is good, and it doesn’t cost any 
extra money to write good copy. This 
copy really tells how to sell—translat- 
ing the information provided in Cros- 
ley consumer ads into the viewpoint 
of the dealer salesman. 

The ad is shown nearby. The copy 
under the row of three pictures goes 
like this, smoothly— 

Slick chick, this dame. She com 
me and says, “I want a radio-phor 
that’s really modern. I'm partici 
terested in the phonograph becau 
lect records.” Well—this is just 

So I slip the Demonstration Re 
the Crosley Combination and 
on 

The record turns 
forgotten to put on a needle,” sh 
out. “Yeah—on purpose,” I says 
silence you hear is the Crosley 
Jewel Tone System. Goodbve nee 
forever. No needles to buy, < 
hear—your records last up to | 
longer.” 

That “silent treatment” gets e1 
the music starts lush and full 
her up to the buttons of the Mast 


not a sound 
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; It TAKES TIME to get copy ideas. It takes more For you know the copy is what the folks 3 
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ae it takes the most time to prove that the cam- the boss’, doesn’t matter.) 
paign will be effective . . . if you can prove it! You're also sure of results. Because when 
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Control——*64 different tone combinations 
pick the combination you like best for 


anything you're ear-ing—radio or records.” 


Then, under “Hearing Is Believing,” 
is this copy: 


Crosley taster I a 


your customer lister 
- ; show her the 


nt t 


sharp needle and 
le wel Play the 
j 


ang her own ear©rs 


thing like 


Crosley copy written by Ed 
Mottern, Roy S. Durstine, Inc., 
Cincinnati. 

BARLOW & SEELIG MFG COMPANY 


, 
suggests that a good line to carry is 








(Here are two of our four required 
get-rid-of-it ideas). 

THE STANLEY WORKS suggests that, 
in addition to selling the Stanley line, 
it’s a good idea to fit out the store with 
it. 

MASTER LOCK COMPANY shows and 
describes the padlock that is “serving 
all of us on the war front.” 

And so it goes. Most of the ads are 
devoted to promising fine things for 
the future. The next most common 
type of ad is straight consumer. Close 
behind is the ad directed to the dealer 
but telling only what a great line or 
product it is. A few say, “W’eve got 
it,” a few more say, “We haven’t got 


ew 


a 


Armed Forces,” “Chain Helps as Log 
Go to War,” “Lifeline at Saipan, 
“Every Captured Island Mean 
other Call for Cyclone.” D 
little nourishment for the ha: 
store. 


Corn Chowder 

We also promised to provide 
view of the advertising in a mag 
serving the office equipment trac 
we have reason to regret that 
ise. The advertising in this ma 
is a combination of Alice in Wonder. 
land and Olsen & Johnson. It is nav- 
seating. 

Half-page cartoon of witch, crys. 
tal ball and the dealer. “I Foresee ; 











ironers, because of 18,000,000 washer 
users in the U. S., only 2,000,000 have 
ironers. A McCall’s magazine survey 
showing that 24 per cent of the read- 
ers intend to buy a new ironer, is 
quoted. This is a constructive ad, but 
B&S has missed a bet by not offering 
1 piece of literature discussing the sur 
vey in greater detail and describing its 
intentions in regard to product fea- 
tures, promotion and franchise. 

ENAMELING & MFG. 
“History 
abounds in proof that the suppression 


foolish 


The Moor! 
COMPANY Starts its ad off: 
of some seemingly notion 
would have set back the clock of ad- 
vancement in better living many dec- 
ades.” That was enough for us. 
NOBLITT SPARKS INDUSTRIES, INC., 
list the types of product to be ex- 
pected, “when war work ends,” under 
the “Arvin” brand. 
before 
at all 
NATIONAL LOCK COM- 


We had to reach page 15 
finding an ad with any utility 
for the dealer. 
PANY announces that its assortment 
of cabinet hardware is again available. 
But the two items that interest us are 
the references to “individual envelope 
board.” 


packing” and “free display 
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GALLERY 


it,”’ four or five merchandise consumer 
advertising, and hardly any really go 
out of their way to help the dealer 
“eet rid of the goods.” The more in- 
teresting (for one reason or another) 
are: 

CORPORATION. 
of 12,000 
“ideas and 
what and 
particular 


SENTINEI RADIO 
Sentinel 
dealers to find out their 
Ideas about 


what in 


made a survey 
preferences.” 
preferences for 
aren’t revealed. 

WESTINGHOUSE puts its ad in comic 
strip form (See gallery). 1st picture— 
blank (“slowest darn store you ever 
saw”), except for an ankle just enter- 
ing the edge of the picture. Two girls 
and the clerk are revealed in the second 
picture. Jinx and Jill have arrived 
with a window display that (by the 
time you get to the fifth picture) has 
caused the SRO sign to be hung out. 
Sixth panel is a coupon with which to 
order the display. Corny, but it prob- 
ably works. 

But mostly this magazine is a jum- 
ble of Tomorrow’s Door-way 
Hardware?,” “A Preview of the 
Homes of Tomorrow,” “Prepare for 
a Tremendous Demand,” etc. . . . or 
“Staying on the Job. . . Supplying the 


“For 


Bright Future for You.” 
“You don’t need to gaze in 

ball to forecast your future—if you 
are a Webster dealer.” Rest of cop} 
“hundreds ol 


Copy starts 


mentions “sales edge,” 
new friends,” “backlog of steady re- 
“reputation for quality 
F. S. WEB- 


peat sales,” 
products,” “fair dealing.” 
STER COMPANY. (See gallery. 
Full page portrait of typist. “ Longer 
hours of typing under wartime con- 
ditions have brought out the true 
worth of many a typewriter.” L. ‘ 
SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS, IN¢ 
Half-page cartoon of boss and typ- 
ist. ‘Tap! Tap! Tap! goes the typist. 
Rah! Rah! Rah! goes the boss.’ Cop) 
starts: “Panama Ribbons and Panamé 
Carbon Paper are No. 1 on the Offee 
Hit Parade.” MANIFOLD SUPPLIES 
COMPANY. 
LOYAL 
er ad. 
luding 
ROY- 


Half-page reproduction of 
TYPEWRITER COMPANY consu 
Next to it some dealer copy, 1 
this gleaming passage: “Stock 
TYPE display ROYTY?PE .-: 
push ROYTYPE.” The consumer # 
is swell; the dealer copy is corn 
the half-shell. 

Half-page cartoon of som« 


lins massing around carbon 
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om Product Engineers TO YOU 


A NEW “COOKBOOK” 


...« with copy recipes that may be worth money to you 


In this advertising handbook, Product Engineering 
readers tell what they want to know about mate- 
rials, parts, fabricating techniques and finishes. 


N © points needed, not even a thin dime, to get 
this new guide to better advertising in PRODUCT 
ENGINEERING. 

This isn’t to imply that, if you're already running 
in PRODUCT ENGINEERING, your copy isn’t good. 
Most of the 4,115 advertising pages appearing in 1944 
were of the solid, substantial type that appeals to 
engineering executives. 

But to advertisers and agencies seeking to crack 
the basic field of mechanical design. this booklet should 
be worth its weight in paper (much scarcer than 
gold). And even to veteran “spread-a-month” stand- 
bys, this working manual will prove a double-checker 


and, we hope, an inspiration to ever-better copy. 


To find out just what information our subscribers 
want in advertisements, and how they like to have it 
presented, we asked a panel of readers—called the 
"P.E. Ad-Visers”—to note the best ads in each issue 


over a period of about six months, and to tell us why 
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they thought those ads were best. The ads and dis- 
cussion around and about them were then bundled 
into a booklet. 

The four major fields of interest to product engi- 
neers — materials, component parts, fabricating tech- 
niques and finishes—are covered. Specific sugges- 
tions are made as to the best methods of presenting 
technical data in each of these groups to attract the 
attention of engineers in the mechanical-design field 
—one of the largest markets, and certainly the spark- 
plug market, of all industry. 

A copy of this handbook is yours for the asking 
— coupon on the facing page. It will help you make 
your advertising in PRODUCT ENGINEERING more 
effective so that, in turn, you will get more for your 
money and the more than 14,000 product engineers 
who pay $5.00 a year for PRODUCT ENGINEERING 
will get more for their money. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


Product 
Engineering 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


ABC + ABP 





Copy head: “Up against ‘Sticky’— 
that clinging, smearing gum-gremlin 
in pencil carbon paper? You may 
think you’re not, but your customers 
are."” COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON 
MFG. COMPANY. 

DOMORE POSTURE CHAIRS White on 
black. That’s all. DOMORE CHAIR 
COMPANY, INC. (Gad, what a copy- 
writer! ) 

Half-page illustration of a gasoline 
filling station (see gallery). “We 
hope it won't be long before you can 
say ‘Fill ‘er Up’ and get it. When 
this is true, ‘Y&E’ steel files and steel 
desks will also be available.” yawMAN 
AND ERBE MPG. CO. 

JASPER DESK COMPANY has a half- 
page illustration of a giant redwood 
“Typically Ameri- 
paragraph: (See 


tree. Headline: 
can!” Introductory 
gallery.) 

There are many things that are Typi 
cally American but none more so than 
our stately giant redwood trees Majestic 
in their reflection of nature's abundant 
vitality, the first view of these giant trees 
sometimes towering the height of three 
hundred feet, is breathtaking. Who could 
fail to be impressed by the vastness and 
magnificence of this natural beauty 
these trees bespeak the opulence and abun 
dance of America’s vast resources 

Half-page illustration of an owl. 
Headline: “Some Tips from the Wise 
Old Owl!” The tips: 

Be wise to the times 

Stick close to Wells! 

Deliveries are slow 

But Wells is doing it's (sic) level best! 

Hitch your wagon to Wells 

It's a Company with a great future! 

Plus some copy about winning the 
war. WELLS OFFICE FURNITURE COM- 
PANY. 

Illustration: 
line: “Quality Is Never 

. in desks or in grand pianos. 


a grand piano. Head- 
Accidental 
” Copy 

















lead: “When the pianist strikes the 
last chord and another superb concert 
comes to an end, the audience seems 
momentarily in a spell. For such is 
the power of music that it transports 
one into another world. To the initi- 
ated, there is a technical awareness of 
the factors that produce great music 

. the composer, the pianist and the 
musical instrument that expresses the 
talent. It is an obvious fact that 
every true artist is discriminating in 
his choice of working tools.” IMPERIAL 
DESK COMPANY. 

And on and on—unbelievably. 
“The homesteaders who opened up the 
West expected danger and met it as 
a matter of course.” . “a name 
known through 129 years of outstand- 
ing service” “Cut yourself a nice 
piece of profit” “Early in the war, 
Japanese pilots employed their favorite 
trick of roaring down at our planes 
directly out of the sun”. . . the logo- 
type “Security” shown 48 times in 
a single page ad . . . Army-Navy “E” 
flag . . . “Quality is synonymous with 
Speed-of-Print” . . . illustration of the 
old woman who lived in a shoe. . 
a flag bearing the word “CODO” 27 
times . “There Is Still No Substi- 
tute for Chair-Making Experience” 
“Finest Quality since 1895...” “Our 
50th Anniversary Year” 

Well, frankly, we’re stupefied. This 
magazine contains many thousands of 
worth of advertising that is 
senseless—advertising that is 
not only useless, but also makes the 
advertiser look like a sap. How any 
intelligent dealer—or unintelligent 
one, for that matter—can get any 
nourishment from that corn chowder 
is beyond us. 

When will advertisers quit playing 
games and start practicing the one 


GALLERY 


dollars’ 
utterly 


AND THEY MEAN DOUBLE sates... 
DOUBLE PRoOrits 


When You SELL Pécom paneer: 


a *. Mrvovsen outers 


easy rule of business paper advertising 
—‘Take your cue from the editors”? 


Some day, somebody is going to 
make readership studies of magazines 
like this . . . and the findings wil! be 
appalling—with the result that a lot 
of people will call off spending their 
money for advertising that isn’t read, 

Out of 188 pages (mostly ads), we 
find just two ads that are worthy of 
favorable comment in the discussion 
of advertising to dealers. THE GLOBE- 
WERNICKE COMPANY has a spread on 
its Packaged “Safeguard” Filing Out- 
fits and Precision Built Woed Files. 
“Like Pen and Ink—They Ge To- 
gether!” Copy urges the dealer to sell 
them together. (See gallery.) Sample 
of the remarkable, but in this book, 
distinguished copy: 

To make it easy for you to sell we have 
put out the G/W Safeguard System in a 
complete compact package containing 
everything needed to install a filing plan in 
a l-, 2-, 3- or 4drawer file. With each 


order for a dozen or more sets you receive 
a colorful counter piece for displaying an 
actual one-drawer outfit, and a supply of 
the famous “Find-i-tis” booklet 

The PARKER PEN COMPANY answers 
“Why More and More Big Ink Users 
Call for Parker Quink.” 1.“It’s the 
only ink containing pen-protecting 
Solv-X.” 2. “Most people prefer 
Quink” (2 out of every 5 bottles of 
ink sold in the U. S. are Parker Quink, 
so “naturally most people prefer Quink 
in their offices and shops, too”). Then 
there’s a free color chart (illustrated) 


that “boosts sales.” 


But doggone it, mot a single ad 
really aiming at helping the dealer 
to get rid of the goods! 


In the Money 


Apropos of the discussion on “dealer 
copy,” it’s interesting to find in a pub- 


a heating system shou! 


UL: 


tee coy *o meret 
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N.P.N’s newsmen report from 


ALL 
THREE 


iswers 

Users 

s the 

‘cting 

prefer * 7 . 

les of in a single issue 
duink, 

Juink 


bes Three consecutive pages from the May 2 issue of 
aces) National Petroleum News demonstrate how NPN 
men dig out the news around the globe. 
le ad On page 3, Editor Warren Platt makes a timely 
dealer report from Washington on why home-front supplies His next story may come 
will remain searce after V-E Day. from some world capital 
On page 4, direct from Guam, comes a story by he of gg tage og 
Staff Editor Herbert Yocom, warning the industry ate ae ever Editor Platt files, it 
of the vast amounts of petroleum yet required to a. oe is always live, firsthand 
carry war against the Japs. news that appears under 
~ asa : . ——~ his date line in National 
fhe third story, on page 5, filed by Editor Platt fg Sutesienen eum. Mie ban 
in Naples before his recent return, tells how Army \ just returned from nine 
dilmen rehabilitated 561,700 bbls. of steel storage months on the European 
: front. 
capacity on the Italian front. 
It is such coverage, matching daily news services 
in speed, timing and expense, that earns NPN a 
weekly welcome to the desks of oil management men 
. and attention, too, for the things our advertisers 
have to say. National Petroleum News, 1213 West 
Thir: Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





First correspondent to file 


oil stories from the Pacific 


theatre, Herbert Yocom 
reports for NPN exclu- 
sively. His current series, 
; together with Editor 
j Platt’s European reports, 
give NPN readers a global 
N picture of oil in the war. 
ETROLEU 
E 


THE NEWSMAGAZINE FOR OIL MANAGEMENT MEN 
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SYLVANIA ELECTRIC'S eye-catching, 
point-of-sale aids will help fill that empty 
socket and replace that dead bulb! 


SESt LIGHT tm SIGHT! .. 
SYLVANIA ? ; 
ait, ovces ’ 


SYLVANIA-Y ELECTRIC 


*% “Capable copy which beats anything in the two magazines already reviewed” 


lication serving the public utilities 
a top-notch “distributor” ad. SYL- 
VANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, 
INC., devotes a spread to “point-of- 
sale aids that help fill that empty 
socket and replace that dead bulb.” 
The spread has four parts. The first 
states: “Attractive Windows Sell 
More Lights” and talks about Syl- 
vania’s 3-piece combination display, 
decalcomania, and S-color cord. The 
second part is on “easy-selection” dis- 
with lamps easy to 


pensing units, 


get at plainly price-marked . . 
displayed neatly 


Third 


merchandiser and 


according to size.” 
counter 
counter 


section describes a 
§-color 
card, meanwhile reminding the reader 
that “high bulb sales help maintain 
Other sales aids are 
handled in the fourth 
take the place of that string around 
Sylvania has prepared 
store 


connected load.” 
section—"‘to 


the finger 
these handy reminder cards . 
banners . . . five pennant festoons . . . 
COP Starter Displays.” 

This copy—which beats 
anything in the two magazines already 
reviewed—was written by Cyrus 
H. Biscardi, Newell - Emmett 

| ,y a 
Company, New York. 

“Won't Mrs. Del Medico be sur- 
prised?” is the extraordinary headline 
on an ad by the TIMKEN-DETROTII 
AXLE COMPANY. Copy goes on: 

“What an improvement!” writes Wil 
liam L. (Red) Ryan, operator for the 
Hunnewell Trucking Co.. Inc.. of Boston. 
Mass “Your Timken Easy-Power Shift 
1s really in the groove Because there 1s 
no loss of speed in shifting I can pass 
most other trucks on the grades I am 
now making the fastest time I've ever made 
in all the years I have been on this run 

Man alive! That 2-Speed Axle with 
Easy-Power Shift sure makes a difference 
Won't Mrs. Del Medico be surprised when 
I pull into Boston away ahead of time?” 


capable 


108 


Mrs. Del Medico, it seems, is ter- 
minal manager at the end of the run. 
She testifies: “The Easy-Power Shift 
affects a big saving in time over trucks 
with conventional shift, and enables us 
to handle more goods.” 

J. F. Robinson, president, also con- 
tributes a testimonial about “saving 
in gasoline, time and engine wear.” 

Photos are used abundantly to illus- 
trate “Nelson Stud Welding eliminates 
stud drilling and tapping.” 

1. Photo of piece of equipment, in 
which stud welding is used. 

2. Cut-away view of end-welded 
stud “showing how stud is completely 
fused with metal in '% second.” 

3. Photo of template which is used 
to insure accuracy of spacing. 

4. Close-up of welding studs 
through the template. “The operator 
loads a study into the gun chuck, 
inserts it in the hole and pulls the 
trigger. Welds are automatically made 
in an instant.” 

§, 6, 7—three more photos of ap- 
plications. 

Nice job for NELSON SPECIALTY- 
WELDING EQUIPMENT CORPORATION. 

DRAVO CORPORATION sets up Six re- 
quirements for ‘a heating system 
should,” and answers them all in terms 
of Dravo direct fired warm air heater. 
(See gallery.) 

PANELYTE DIVISION, ST. REGIS PAPER 
COMPANY, makes its war experience 
significant to the postwar prospect. 
The ad describes: 

1. The prewar development of the Pan- 
elyte Refrigerator Inner Door Panel 
“better insulation, saving in weight, greater 
strength.” 

2. B-26 Storage Compartment Boxes 
“weight saving and fast production.” 

3. Compartment doors in B-26 fusel- 
ages 


4. A lid for postwar home freezers 
combining the principle of the molded box 
section of the storage compartment and 
the method of cementing to a flat sheet as 
in the case of the fuselage door. 

We'd be interested some day—ex- 
ponents of the long-copy-so-long-as 
it’s-good—copy theory—to hear what 
kind of results w. B. CONNERS ENGI- 
NEERING CORPORATION gets from its 
close-packed spread answering the 
headline, “Could You Design Better 
Heating, Ventilating and Air Condi- 
tioning Systems That Operate at 
Lower Costs, if You Could RE-USE 
More Indoor Air?” 

The copy gets off with this para- 
graph: 

The chief variable in any venti 
system that shoots cost up or down i 
amount of outdoor alr drawn in to 
the gaseous and vaporous impuriti 
make air stuffy and stale. These i 
ties—from occupants and their 
(body, apparel, respiratory emanations 
tobacco, cosmetics, etc.)——from liqu 
food in preparation and cooking—fr 
bricating oils, solvents, etc., in ind 
processes—all can be extracted fro: 
air by absorption 

How this is done . . . what it means 
in terms of heating capacity, fuel, 
water consumption, etc. . . . examples 
of performance applications . . . 
a discussion of a new textbook on the 
subject ($2.00) and a diagram 
with pretty complete explanation . . . 
complete the spread. We can’t take 
the time to count the words, but we 
did read them, and they read all right. 


THE COPY CHASERS 





The Copy Chasers’ 
Principles 
@ THE COPY CHASERS base 
their criticism of industrial ad- 
vertising on the following basi 


principles which they use in 

their own daily chores: 

]. A sound sales idea—true 
the product penetrating 
memberable. 

An intriguing headline—not 

just tricky—logical to | 

sales idea and _ promising 

enough to make _ read 
worth while. 

Skilful copy free from g 

eralities, free from advert 

ing bromides, and free f: 

unbacked-up claims of 

periority—readable, huma: 

Copy expressing the pr 

uct’s qualities in terms 

benefit to the purchaser 
but nothing exaggerat 
nothing boastful, nothing 
salesman himself would 
ashamed to say. If necess 


—good solid “reason-why 





— 
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GRAPH-A-MATIC SALES CONTROL is to 

a postwar selling organization what 

he stethoscope is to a doctor... a 
e, fast, accurate instrument 
iding the facts on which intelli- 
action must be based. 
th it the manager has 
held information needed for in- 
ent day -to-day control of oper- 


Sales 


as well as for long-range plan- 
He knows who are his prospects 
» is buying—who is not—with 
results shown by product or 
assification. He has a crystal- 
icture of each salesman’s effort 
roduction, what he attempted, 


he accomplished. He has the 


“= 
ao-m 


+ a 
oo” 


... 2 Siiart cur 
to MORE sales 
at LOWER 


With Graph-A-Matic Sales Con- 
trol the individual salesman can 
schedule his t2me for maximum 
effectiveness. He can analyze his 
progress, and concentrate on ac- 
counts with greater possibili- 
ties. He knows when and how 
often to sell what, and where. 


For general management too, | 
Graph-A-Matic Sales Control | FREE 
serves functions that are in- \ 
creasingly important today. It ‘“ 


permits accurate sales forecasting. 
It leads to improved purchasing and 
advertising techniques and promotes 
a clearer understanding of market 
potentials. 


@ “Graph-A-Matic Control 
for Sales Management” con- 
tains 96 pages of new, 
practical ideas. Now avail- 
able from your local Rem- 
ington Rand Branch Office 
.+. or write to us in Buffalo. 





SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 





cut to constructive and profit- 


ng sales administration. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 82] 


| Machine Tools 


credence should be given to their judg- 
ment of the sales possibilities and the 
new mechanical requirements that 
they will undoubtedly discover. 

As soon as possible, each machine 
tool builder should define his own 
position; he should measure his own 
part of the surplus and know what 
of his own tools or competitive tools 
are threatening his current market. 
He should through his sales engineers 
obtain the earliest possible estimate 
of old and new markets and of his 
competition in this field, and the com- 
petition that may appear in the form 
of new models. In his own designs, 
the new models must offer appreciable 
advance in design, but most impor- 
tant, outstanding facilities to cut 
costs. 


Export Market Holds Great Promise 


“Export markets for machine tools 
promise good business. Some of the 
surplus will be absorbed there, but 
thoroughly modern new designs will be 
demanded by customers in progressive 
industries abroad,” he said. 

James Y. Scott, president, Van Nor- 
man Company, Springfield, Mass., 
spoke on labor relations and gave an 
outline of “The Van Norman Plan.” 


A resume of the information ex- 
changed at the conference was given 
before the closing executive session by 
Tell Berna, general manager of the 
association. 


45,832 EXTRA READERS 

12.391° dealers r 

then route their 

BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 

to key employees —45,832 

extra readers per issue io 
Chicago 


(See the BSN “3.7” Readership Survey) 
*ABC STATEMENT. November 1944 


Sournal of 


UnTiitaees 


Progressive dealers like Nassau-Suffolk Lumber & Supply Corp. = 
Huntington, L. |., have been and will continue to offer postwar, a a THE DAILY BUSINESS NEWSPAPER OF THE 
complete kitchen merchandising service, including refrigerators NATION’S GREATEST INDUSTRIAL AREA | 


and ranges. 
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MAN WANTED 
. . . in Philadelphia 


We are looking for a man who has ind 

trial advertising experience, who can or}; 
inate campaigns and write good copy, w 

has technical training, ambition and t 
ability and desire to earn for himself 
place of major importance in a mediu: 
size industrial agency. This is not just 
job—it is an unusual opportunity. 


If you come very close to filling the abo’ 
specifications, send a brief outline of p« 
sonal details, education and professio: 
record as well as starting salary requ: 
ments, to Box 324. Our employees kn 
of this ad. 


Industrial Marketing, 330 W. 42n¢ 
St., New York 18. 





= 
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'‘Game” of Production Planning? 


iable 


por- 


= laieadl 
my 6the Man Whe Counts Concentrate Your Advertising in 


<P Most in Metal-Working .. . , , 
Metal-Working’s Busiest 


may work in a plant making transportation M 
: arketplace 


equipment, food, farm, processing, construc- 
tion or metal-fabricating machinery, business 
and home appliances or any other product in 


the 11 divisions of the industry. 


may range in title from President to Works 
Manager to Superintendent to department 
head, but in each case is the man who or- 
ganizes, controls and supervises manufactur- 
ing. 

has sole buying authority or is a major influ- 
ence in group buying decisions on machinery, 
materials, tools, parts and all types of metal 


manufacturing equipment. 


and looks to American Machinist, the over- 
all production paper, for answers to his daily 


manufacturing problems. 





[CONTINUED FROM Pace 41] 


Let Salesmen Judge 


Each salesman was asked to give his 
own opinions, regardless of his method 
of selling, the products he pushes, or 
his biggest class of customers. 

The question was put this way: “Is 
this a good advertisement, and will it 
help in your territory?” 

Ratings were to be indicated by: 

A—Very Good 

B—Good 

C—Fair 

D—Of Little Value 


In advance, we recognized that this 
was to be a severe test; first, because 
not all Sarco products are sold exten- 
sively in all territories, and second, be- 
cause personal preferences and whim- 
sies were not barred. In any test, even 
the best ads seldom receive better than 
a 60 per cent rating because of the 
personal preference involved. 

To make the tabulation complete, 
the ads, the test card and a long letter 
duplicating the meeting’s introduction 
were sent to the few Sarco represen- 
tatives who were unable to attend the 
meeting. 

Out of a total of 1,150 indications, 





83.4%. American Lumberman's subscribers send 
in their subscriptions by mail. Only 43.6% of the 
2nd publication's subscribers do likewise.* 


76.9% of American Lumberman's subscribers pay the 
full basic subscription price of $3 a year without 
special offers. Only 49.6% of the 2nd publication's 
subscribers do similarly.* 


82.03% of American Lumberman's subscribers re- 


new their subscriptions. 


Only 69.37% of the 2nd 


publication's subscribers renew.* 


Conclusion: American Lumberman has an ac- 


ceptance in the lumber dealer trade which is second 


to none. 


*Based on December 31, 1944 Publishers’ Statements. 


899 or 77 per cent, were “A” or “B” 
205 were “C’s” and 45 were “D’s,” 

The 23 ads may be classified j 
three groups: 

Group X, 14 ads where the majori 
vote was distinctly favorable. 

Group Y, 6 ads where opinion w 
divided about equally between A’s, B 
and C’s. 

Group Z, 3 ads which were consid 
ered less valuable. Even this grou 
received 34 top ranking A’s to offse 
the 19 “D’s.” 

The summary is as follows: 

A’s B’s C’s D 
First 14 ads.. 392 215 86 
Next 6 ads 91 116 73 2 
Last 3 ads 34 46 46 1 

By rating A as 3 points, B as 2, ¢ 
as one point and D as zero, we fir 
that the preference is as follows: 
Position Subject 

Steam Hookups 

Sarco Bucket Steam Traps 
Everywhere 

Keep Temperatures in Line! 
More Heat . . . Less Fuel 
Let’s look at the inside 
Make Heat Work 
Steamathematics 

Circulate and Save 

Save Heat and Water 
Speaking of Saving Fuel 
The Steam Trap with a Brai 
Metal Washing Temperatu 
Controls 

Heating Outdoors! 

Who said “It can’t be done”? 
“Boy—bring me a pipe 
stretcher!” 

Four Sarco Aces in this Textil 
Plant 

It’s Never too Hot, or too Col 
with Sarco 

18 At the Twist of a Wrist 

19 Let’s Tune up for Post-W 

Work 

20 Did you EXPAND too fast? 

21 Now Sarco comes with the Joi 

22 Heating and Cooling Control 

Low cost—High accuracy 

23 It’s Good for what Ails The 

It is significant that the ads on elec 
troplating, “Heating and Cooling 








WANTED 
Competent Layout and 
Design Man 
Good opportunity with rapidly 
growing industrial advertising 
agency in Southern New England. 
Mechanical background desirable 
but not essential. Send photo with 
full particulars stating experience. 
age, sex, religion, draft status and 
salary required. Our staff knows 
“of this advertisement. Box 323, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 330 

W. 42nd St., New York 18. 
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-|e/5 REFINERY CATALOG 


consid 
iS gro 
to offse 


: _ Reserve space NOW in 
we fi the book that goes to the 

KEY BUYING MEN in the 
T=? PETROLEUM REFINING INDUSTRY 


Put complete data about your products and serv- 
ices on the desks of the men who do 99%, of the 
buying and specifying for the refining industry. You 


el 
a Brau 
\peratur 


can do that by reserving space now in the new 


Refinery Catalog. 


done’? 


pipe REACH A GREAT, STABLE MARKET 


s Texti The Refinery Catalog is a volume of more The refining industry—currently spending more than 
than 1,000 pages, containing complete or 


five hundred million dollars a year—is looking to- 
condensed catalogs of 372 firms. Our Copy 


too Co! 


Advisory Service, avellable to you or your ward a postwar future of high activity. Plus the 


- 
ost-Wa agency without charge, will help you de- great job of supplying lubrication and fuel! to the 
cide on the space you should use. The 
page rate is surprisingly low. 


) the Joy markets—new processes and new petro-chemical 
Control 


acy developments assure a continual growth. 
s The 


on elec 


Conlin | YOU GET COMPLETE COVERAGE— 
— STEADY USAGE 


fact? automotive, aviation, industrial and agricultural 
oO 


Refinery buyers prefer the Refinery Catalog over 





d THE GULF PUBLISHING CO. ae ; 
individual catalogs—use it constantly. Manufac- 
idly Gulf Publishing Company, 330! Buffalo Drive, : ’ 
; ng Houston, Texas; 250 Park Ave., N. Y.; 1010 Euclid turer's surveys prove that the Refinery Catalog gives 
ad Ave., Cleveland, Ohio; 1301-3 Hunt Blidg., Tulsa, complete coverage and steady usage—impossible 
- Okla.; 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; W. W. 
a Wilson Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. to get in any other way. There is still time to in- 
—- clude YOUR data. But the closing date is near— 
7 write or phone space reservations to our nearest 


office today. 
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from 








BILL IRISHU 


INDUSTRY'S REPORTER 
OF PRODUCT 









\s soon as V-E day releases 
NEWS of your... 


New or Improved 
Products. 

New Catalogs and 
Literature. 

New applications. 

. please make certain to send 
me complete information 
promptly so I can schedule for 
early editorial description to 
the 40,000 operating men I'm 
reporting for. 

W. E. Irish, Editor 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
Thomas Pub. Co. 

461 Eighth Ave., New York (1), N. Y. 











THE NATIONAL TRADE JOURNAL OF 
REFRIGERATION SERVICE 





Covers the market for 
refrigeration equipment, 
parts and supplies... 


@ Refrigeration equipment of all 
types and sizes...household... 
commercial . . . industrial. . . re- 
quires occasional service and re- 
placement of parts. Millions of 
mechanical refrigeration installa- 
tions in use today require an army 
of servicemen to keep them in oper- 
ation. Refrigeration servicemen 
read and study. . . and keep on file 
for reference...the monthly issues of 
the journal published exclusively in 
their interest. Write for sample copy. 


The Refrigeration Service Engineer 
433 N. Waller Ave. Chicago 44, Ill. 








Controls, Low cost—High accuracy” 
and “Did you EXPAND too Fast,” 
which were rated low by the group as 
a whole, were highly rated by repre- 
sentatives in the so-called metal-work- 
ing states, which have the bulk of the 
circulation in the publication in which 
these two ads appear. 

Aside from the considered compli- 
ment to the advertising as a whole, 
one outstanding conclusion is that the 
majority of representatives plan to sell 
the entire Sarco line in the postwar 
market. 

Final tabulations of the results were 
shown to the salesmen through “Sarco 
News,” so that they could compare 
their own opinions with those of the 
group as a whole. 


Editors Checked Salesmen 


In the meantime, as a check on this 
test, we asked editors and publishers 
of magazines in the Sarco field to judge 
the series. They agreed with the Sarco 
representatives on 12 of the 23 ads, 
vary slightly on 6 ads, and disagreed 
on § ads. For instance, the ad “Sarco 
Bucket Steam Traps Everywhere” was 
rated No. 21 instead of No. 2, and 
“Heating and Cooling Controls, Low 
cost—High accuracy” was rated No. 
2 instead of No. 22 as indicated by 
representatives. 

These publishing experts probably 
did not realize the need for strongly 
competitive bucket trap advertising in 
“Sarco Bucket Steam Traps Every- 
where.” “Heating and Cooling Con- 
trols, Low cost—High accuracy” is 
probably a good advertisement, but 
does not directly interest enough rep- 
resentatives to give it a high rating. 

Someone has asked—‘‘Who is right’’? 
The answer is probably that neither 
group is wholly right—but of the two, 
we bank on the judgment of the Sarco 
representatives, tempered by factual 
interpretations. 

Space will not allow even a resumé 
of the highly valuable indications from 
an advertising standpoint, but this 
test, together with others, will enable 
us to increase the effectiveness of 
Sarco advertising in years to come. 


Salesmen Now Disciples of 
Advertising 


The presentation at the Bethlehem 
meeting was distinctly beneficial in 
many ways. It aroused interest in the 
advertising, even on the part of those 
who did not attend the conference. It 
gave a cross-section opinion of the 
weighing that should be given the 
many products in the advertising. It 
proved to everyone, including the 
writer, that his opinion of the best 
ads in a series is highly individual. It 
revealed some things that we should 
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never attempt again and other thy 
we should emphasize more. 

I recommend this procedure to an 
advertising man who finds himse 
somewhat satisfied with his efforts, an 
to any company where there is a t 
dency of individuals to destructive 
criticize “copy.” But those are tw 
situations where such a test woul 
probably get the brush-off before j 
was begun. 


It should be observed that no on 
knows how good the best in this seri 
were, but by including a few of i] 
year’s ads in the test we are fairly sur 
that the series is 10 per cent bette 
than last year’s. The same was t 
on last year’s test. 








By combining this experience wi 
tests of other campaigns, fundament 
facts are accumulating. A series o 
ads tested a year ago in layout for 
were recently re-tested in the finishe 
form by the same individuals. The re 
sults were identical except for two ad 
On one the headline was changed bj 
the advertiser and it received a lowe 
rating. The other—a war ad—receive 
greater acceptance under current al 
out war philosophies. 








Salesmen Are Good Judges 











The one outstanding truth is tha 
the field representative is a reliab 
judge, if you ask him whether the a 
will be helpful. If you ask hi 
whether it’s a good ad, you get a 
entirely different result—-because 
thinks you want him, for the momen 
to become an advertising expert. 

It is the writer’s belief that all t 
work he has done is only a drop 1 
the bucket of the sum-total of know 
edge that could be obtained by ani 
terchange of test results of all kinds 
before and after—and a sober analys 
of the basic conclusions to be derive 
It would take time—would have 
be done carefully in order not to 
misleading—but what single subject 
more important in its effect on ¢t 
net result of a program? 


















G C &N to Handle New 
PIB Advertising 

U. S. Industrial Chemicals, 7 
appointed Geyer, Cornell & Newell ° 
handle the advertising for PIB, a ne 









liquid insulation for automotive equ 
ment. Newspaper supplements, ation 
magazines, business publications and 4 
scriptive folders will be used intrd 





duce the new product 






Reichert Joins Armstrong Cork 


Gene Reichert, formerly in rge 
national institutional advertising and ma 
ager, glass, closure and industria’ sect 
advertising and promotion departmen 
Armstrong Cork Company, has ed tt 
G. M. Basford Company, New rk, 


account executive 
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| a lowe : 
a Average © Mos. Distribution 20,000 | 
rrent a METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING 
th CIRCULATION 


r the a@leor with us a minute while we talk circulation. Not size, but the significance Sv TITLE 


isk hinetthat size. It means a lot to you who have markets in the metal industry. 


get a Top Executives 
suse hg! you will check Classification 88 in Standard Rate & Data, you will see that Presidents, vice presidents, 
nomen Metal Progress has the largest circulation in the metal industry listing. We treasurers, owners......... 2,676 
ke thot — advertisers like it — but that’s not the point of our story for today. Production Executives 
ll t or a — b . Works Managers, superinten- 
we he point is the “Why”. Why this big circulation? dein, besd tntanans, tie 
owlf here's only one reason: Metallurgical Engineering. Teese s PaRSTEs cessed Dt . 4,737 
yanum : : Engineering Executives 
kinds tere is the one magazine that has reported and interpreted the developments Metallurgical engineers, plant 
lyst this field — and has thereby attracted the largest circulation in the metal engineers, chief engineers, 
derived§ ™ustry, That's worth thinking about in terms of reaching markets. It means design engineers...... -.. 8,239 
have “tet metallurgical engineering is important to industry. That it may have a Other Executives 
) “Ber ond more vital influence on your sales — than you think. Including government, pur- 
ect chasing, college, sales etc. 4,119 
here is no mystery about this metallurgical engineering market. You can see RC I Nat 


ABC Breakdown for November, 1944 





fom the circulation breakdown that reader titles run from president right 
trough the organization. The open sesame is the editorial performance that 
tracts all these people. That's your cue for action in selling the metal industry. 












Total distribution, average for 
last half, 1944............. 20,524 








THE ONE MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 






DON HARWAY 
16 West 5th Street Los Angeles 13, Calif 
Mutual 8512 


BASIC IN THE METAL INDUSTRY 


1 , ROBERT S. MULLER > -— - . oe = | 
to BSS West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y 
rge ¢ Chickering 4-2713 ‘ 


; A. P. FORD Ee 
301 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 3, Ohiec : 7301 EUCLID AVENUE ; . CLEVELAND 3, OHIO: . 


ie 


Endicott 1910 
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Returns to Alley & Richards Pantasote Plans Campaign 


Y 0 ULL WA N T Capt. Joseph T. Coenen, a partner of The Pantasote Company, Inc., New 
Alley & Richards Company, New York York, manufacturer of coated and im 
TO haa advertising agency, has recently returned pregnated fabrics, has appointed S. Duane 
from overseas and has resumed his former Lyon, Inc., advertising agency and public 
position as a creative and contact man. relations counsel, to supervise plans for 
TH E N E WwW Capt. Coenen saw action in Normandy a new advertising campaign. 
and participated in the airborne operations : Under the direction of William D Arey 
over southern France and Holland. He Cayton, account executive, and Arthur C 


von Stein, in charge of public relations 
schedules for a wide list of business and 
trade publications, sales promotion 


wears the Presidential Citation, and the 
European theater ribbon with three stars 





Bloch Acquires Persons material and a house organ are now ir 
H. George Bloch Advertising Company, preparation. 

St. Louis, Mo., has recently added L. M Fehr to B&B 

Persons Corporation, St. Louis, manu Richard Fehr has rejoined the publicity 

facturer of electrical controls, to its department of Benton & Bowles, In 

list of clientele New York agency, after two years of ser 


vice in the Army. 





Greene New Sales Manager 

Joe W. Greene. has been appointed 
general sales manager of The Ol Ir 
jector Company of Wadsworth, O., mam 
facturer of OIC bronze, and iron and ste 
valves 

Previous to his connection wit! O| 
Injector, Mr. Greene was associate wit 
the valve industry for 20 years, handling 
the oil, power and construction field 


throughout the Middlewest 
Keavey to F&S&R 


John M. Keavey, formerly with the 
| copy department of Marschalk and Pratt 

Company, New York, has joined the copy 
staff of Fuller & Smith & Ross, Ir New 
York agency 

Prior to his connection with Marschalk 
and Pratt, Mr. Keavey did public re 
tions work for Young & Rubicam, In 
and was a member of the editorial 
ot Liberty 




















(CASE HISTORIES) 


LABOR Laws 
OPERATING 


High-Power Story seats 


Second only to that of the United States, Canada’s installed hydro- ~ 5 - 
electric power of more than 10,000,000 h.p. is only 20 p.c. of her record- a AFETY 
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ed resources. ace 
More than 50 p.c. of potential power and 80 p.c. of the developed power PRODUCTION yey Annable 
is in Ontario and Quebec, which have approximately 85 p.c. of the SHORT Soe ae 
country’s industrial activity. we - “CUTS 
Low cost hydro-electric power has been the mainspring in the rapid Qnetewe won oS am Sema, 
growth of Canada’s industries and her impressive production of war rN SS Se 
materials. It provides a firm foundation for almost unlimited industrial 
development in the future. scowl eae “Cece iisdesles” them OD 













i teach 
REPRESENTATIVES ry type of industry tee 
f For Detailed : . — —_ og ty my i — = a eee c : SUPERVISION readers, how ‘ 
+ 461 Eighth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. B. J. Goldman, 746 Collingwoo ; 
Reference Data Ave.. Detroit, Mich. Deon L. Prouty, 18265 Parkside Avenue, Detroit 21, Mich. handle = aor gy — wor 
ee Cc. H. Helden, 1929 S. 6th Ave.. Maywood, Ill G. C. Hooker, 20 West more efticien ee» TO Increase 
THE MARKET Jackson Blwd., Chicage, Ul. Rebt. H. Irvine. 20 West Jackson Blwd., Chi- Y ‘ 






their earning power and value 













DATA BOOK eago, Il. M. Graham LeVay, 973 N. Sheridan Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 
MacDonald H. Pierce, 3145 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohie. C. H. to the compan 
aa Weolley, 605 Market St., Sam Francisco 5, Calif. August Haurin, Jr., 6000 P y- - ‘ 
ublications Miramente Blwd.. Les Angeles 1, Calif. G. H. Scoltock, Jr.. 2202 Farmers 4 ° il. 
Edition Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. G. Park Singer, Jr.. 3815 Chestnut St., Phila- When more paper 1s avail 
ioe delphia 4, Pa. H. C. Whiteley, 50 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. L. O. Coburn, able, we will fill the many sub- 












85 E. Park Lane, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 





scriptions now awaiting admis- 







The readers of Canadian Industrial Equipment News buy most of the industrial . e. 20 
equipment and supplies used in Canadian industry—complete coverage of the best of this sions to the subscription list. 
large industrial buying power in one publication. Ask any CIEN representative for full 
information and CCAB audited statement showing circulation of 16,000 copies per month. *37,000 foremen, supervisors © d de ¢ 
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NATIONAL BUSINESS Punnicarions 


HEAD OFFICE: GARDENVALE, QUE., CANADA 


: ea ve 
MONTREAL TORONTO, VANCOUVER, NEW YORK. CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES. SAN FRANCISCO 95 Madison Av 
LONDON, (ENGLAND New York 16, N. 
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Ses yew 
and im ETALS ? 
5. Dua SE OF M 
ans for — 
1 D'Arcy 
rthur C What about aluminum, magnesium, copper and brass? 
_— Will more castings and stampings be used? This study 
romotion by STEEL also gives you useful facts about NE alloy trends 

_ and uses for special metal shapes. All of the information 

is broken down by type and size of plant. 

publicity 
les, Inc STEEL knows metalworking inside-out. That's why STEEL 
ies can give you the market facts (and coverage) you need 

when you sell to metalworking. If you don't already have 

a a copy of “The Future Market for Metals”, drop us a line. 
)., manu 

and steel 
j O} ° 
at wit 

han di 2 

heid D ACCESSORIES 
CHINE TOOLS AN 
_ RKET FOR MA 

nd Poss S$ THE FUTURE mn 

the coi WHAT | 
nc., New [Pe What features do metalworking plants want in postwar 


machine tools? How many plants plan to buy new machine 
tools? How many will purchase surplus, government- 
owned tools? Would a comprehensive trade-in program 
lead to more extensive replacement of present equip- 
ment? What are the trends in tooling? 








Bases 
Built-in Lighting 
Centralized 












Lubrication 
Ir iti These and other pertinent questions are answered in 
neuer STEEL’s latest study which will soon be ready for distribu- 
Controls tion. “‘The Future Market for Machine Tools’ will be of 
pose practical help in planning your machine tool sales pro- 
Hordened ond grams. We'll be glad to put you on the list to receive 
——s— Gro ve | this study as soon as it is ready. 
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“This,” says Pug-nose 
Porky, “is what ! call 
coverage” 

* THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


is read by important executives in 
plants doing 97% of the nation’s 
meat packing business. 


A wide awake little marketer is PUG-NOSE 
PORKY. He knows the ropes in the meat 
packing industry. 


“WHAT AN OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVER.- 
TISERS,” he asserts, “when IN ONE AD- 
VERTISING MEDIUM, you can reach the 
important executives in plants doing 97% of 
the nation’s meat packing business, amount- 
ing to 25 BILLION POUNDS OF MEAT 
worth 8'4 BILLIONS OF DOLLARS.” 


“An exhaustive nationwide survey by the Ross 
Federal Research Corporation,” Porky con- 
tinues, “presents other equally amazing facts 
about the vast buying power of America’s 
meat packing industry; and shows that The 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER reaches more 
ylants and is read closely by more packing- 
sone executives.” 


HERE’S A FIELD WHERE THE GRASS /S 
GREENER—our new brochure—gives com- 
plete facts and figures developed by the Ross 
Federal nationwide survey. We will gladly 
send you a copy in response to your request 
on a company letterhead. The National Pro- 
visioner, 407 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, 
Illinois, serving the food field since 1891. 
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MORE SCIENCE NEEDED IN ADVERTISING 


To THe Eprror: I want to com- 
pliment you on your editorial in the 
April issue of INpUsTRIAL MARKET- 
ING, entitled, ““Research—An Impor- 
tant Need in Industrial Marketing.” 
In my opinion, industrial advertising 
must be made a more exact science. 

I foresee an extremely competitive 
situation ahead in the postwar period, 
which will result in an intensive ex- 
amination of the cost of distribution. 
I think we practitioners in the field 
of industrial marketing should do all 
we can to encourage research in or- 
der to convert some of the present in- 
tangibles into measurable values. 

As you know, I have long carried 
the torch to promote a continuous 
survey of readership in business pa- 
pers. Unfortunately, the war inter- 
fered with this effort, but I am very 
pleased to hear of the increasing in- 
terest in industrial advertising circles. 
I hope your editorial will encourage 
others to join the ranks. 

ALLAN Brown, 
Director of Public Relations, 
Bakelite Corporation, New York. 


ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN 
FINDS IM UNIQUELY USEFUL 


To tHe Eprror: This office has 
used INDUSTRIAL MARKETING in a 
way that is perhaps unique and you 
may be interested to know it has been 
a valuable aid in the administration 
of upwards of 46,000 patents to 
which the Alien Property Custodian 
has taken title by the fortunes of war. 

Upon completion of the task of 
listing, classifying, abstracting and 
indexing these properties, the indi- 
cated next step was their screening 
and technological evaluation. The 
purpose of this operation was to elim- 
inate plainly worthless material and 
point up the residue for special in- 
dustrial reference and attention. In 
short, a busy manufacturer is thus 
spared the necessity of searching hun- 
dreds, or perhaps even thousands, of 
patents to find a few which might suit 
his requirements. 

It was conceived that industry, 
through its organized trade and tech- 
|nological human resources, could best 
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do this job for itself. Hence we 
appealed to a number of trade asso- 
ciations, research institutions and pro- 
fessional organizations, suggesting 
first that each take that block of pa- 
tents which related to its special in- 
terest and sift them to separate the 
wheat from the chaff. Next, to study 
and evaluate for technological merit 
the remainder and publish the con- 
clusions for the good of that segment 
of the American economy to which 


they apply. 


lave 


Now, in order to present the sub- 
ject matter efficiently and intelligibly, 
we have been obliged to break down 
the domestic industrial manufactur- 
ing setup on the realistic basis of the 
character of its production. Patents 
in the farm equipment field would 
generally have no interest to manu- 
facturers of surgical instruments, and 
sO on. 

We have found INpustRiIAL Mar- 
KETING to be of inestimable value in 
this feature of our program, that is, 
in identifying groups of particular pa- 
tented inventions with the industries 
to which they more or less directly 
relate. It occurred to us you would 
like to know why the Alien Property 
Custodian is a subscriber to INDUuS- 
TRIAL MarKeETING and how the tech- 
nical members of his staff use the 
periodical. 

Epwarp A. Risal, 
Technical Field Representative 
Office of Alien Property Custodian, 
Chicago. 


RECOMMENDS RESEARCH 


To tHE Eprror: I am late in send- 
ing my congratulations to you on 
your excellent article entitled, “Re- 
search—An Important Need in In- 
dustrial Marketing,” which appeared 


in your April issue. It should b read 
by everyone engaged in any phase of 
industrial marketing. 

NIAA 


In my talk to the Pittsburgh 
chapter several weeks ago, I took the 
liberty of quoting from the ticle 
and also recommending that they all 
read it, 

THEODORE MARV!N, 
Director of Advert sing; 
Hercules Powder Company; 
Wilmington Del. 
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Number 12 and final advertisement in 
a series showing that men build with 
the materials they know and hove 





0 they build 


available. 
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Floating Drydocks...one of the outstanding engineering contributions 
ve have to the present war in the Pacific 
le iSso- 
nd pro- 2 oe: oe ° . . 
gesting Floating ‘’Sick-bays” for our Fighting Ships builders will learn of the techniques and methods by which 
ot pa- § A Battle Rages . .. The Place — somewhere in the Pacific . . . these great engineering feats were accomplished. 
cial in- §f The Time — Now. . 
ate the The air is full of flak, and whining, dodging, dog-fighting The Stuff that Begets Good Readership 
> study ff planes. This is the type of technical editorial reporting found only 
| merit Beneath them a hundred American ships weave, toss and in Engineering News-Record and Construction Methods... 
e con- § maneuver for position against the enemy. a caliber unequaled in the field of civil engineering and 
pment One ship moves out. It is crippled . . . a gaping hole in its construction. It is this high standard of editorial coverage 
« hich § side. Watertight bulkheads and locks keep the ocean from and reporting that has attracted a-readership at least three 
pouring in. Slowly the ship limps to some island haven. times the 56,000 engineers and contractors now subscribing 
It is brought to rest in the trough of a floating “sick-bay.” to Engineering News-Record and Construction Methods... 
ie sub- Huge volumes of water are pumped from the bay. It rises, the men who look to these publications for first-hand engi- 
ligibly, lifting the ship’s bottom above the surface for examination neering and construction information today so that they will 
down § and repair. This is accomplished where, only hours before, be prepared to apply it to the structures of tomorrow. 
‘actur- §f such facilities were not available for a thousand miles. 
of the These floating “sick-bays” are drydocks, — entirely new in This is the Market These Readers Serve 
»atents § amobile concept that takes them with the fighting fleet to 
would § all points of the world instead of bringing damaged vessels 
ania long distances back to fixed bases. Postwar Construction Planning — in the home stretch 
s. and Performing a function as vital as the artificial harbors of a or, Se $ 1,390,000,000 
the Normandy Invasion in Europe, floating drydocks have Sites iataihins An © ones cienonseves $ 8,910,000,000 
Man, made a spectacular contribution to our phenomenal successes j 
:; in the Pacific. POE IRIN ois iced cont asus cunes wen $21,000,000,000 
lue in The creation of the great drydock fleet was the task of the Reported to Engineering News-Record up to May 17, 1945 
hat is, Bureau of Yards and Docks and its Civil Engineer Corps 
ar pa- oficers and civilian personnel. The vessels were designed 
ustries by private consulting firms and the Bureau of Yards and AND it is the market reached by Engineering 
rectly Docks staff. Building them -was the work of 23 construction News-Record and Construction Methods. 
would contractors, who constructed them of steel, timber and con- 
yperty crete... truly a great achievement of the civil engineering Did You Get Your Copies? 
senate. and construction industry. ; ; 
ch These reprints of Engineering News-Record scoops avail- 
— ; able on request: Floating Drydocks (Engineering News- 
e the The Shroud of Secrecy Is Lifted Record Mar. 8, 22 Apr. 5); The exclusive Remagen Bridge 
The first information released concerning these drydocks report. From Construction Methods: Artificial Harbors, 
— was published exclusively by Engineering News-Record. and Burma-Ledo Road. Write A. E. Paxton, Publisher, 
tative At the request of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.,330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
odian, Engineering News-Record assisted in recording the story of 
cago. the construction of floating drydocks for the U.S. Navy. ; ; 
Hal Hunt, associate editor and construction engineer, was make wy Aevoctate Ditive <f S>- 
assigned to the project and produced a complete factual the construction of floating dry- 
= account of all operations. Thus, he brought our readers the docks for the Bureau of Yards & 
-_ first comprehensive report of one of the largest and most Docks, U. S. Navy. 
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significant activities of civil engineers and construction men 
connected with the Navy. 
From this story, contemporary and future engineers and 
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THE POST-WAR 
CONSTRUCTION 
MARKET 


FOR WESTERN HALF 
OF THE U.S.A. 


WRITE FOR 


free summary today! 


This news letter gives brief back- 
ground of pre-war construction 
in West. . . . Outlines work now 
definitely planned for immediate 
Post-War construction. Tables 
show types of work, cost, location 
by states. Describes —— pro- 

rams of state, federal agencies. 
Valuable guide for those plan- 
ning to advertise in this rich field, 


WESTERN 
CONSTRUCTION 
news <== 


503 Market S!., San Francisco 5, California 








/DO YOU KNOW 
What 


TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 

company, your products, your 

competitors, their products? 
We can tell you. 


because 
We Clip Magazines— 


some 3,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 


and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 
Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E 26th St. New York City 
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Sales Quotas by Industries? 


I am a consistent reader of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING, and among the articles I have 
always enjoyed your column of problems 
and answers. I am confronted with a 
problem of my own which I would like 
to review with you, with the possible hope 
of a solution. I am interested in obtain- 
ing information as to how to set up quotas 
for industries. My presumptions are: 

1. It can be readily analyzed as to 
what percentage we actually have attained 
in the total industries. That figure could 
be set up as 100 per cent 

2. If the investments or capitalizations 
in these industries could be obtained, and 
setting this new figure as 100 per cent, 
it may be possible to determine the per- 
centage of business of the industries them 
selves 

3. The difference between the two 
could indicate the over or under percent- 
age of the industries. 

This is only a presumption, and we 
look forward to your suggestions with 
interest 

SALES STATISTICIAN 

The job you outline is a rather dif- 
ficult one because the most helpful 
figures are not available and it would 
prove too costly to get them. How- 
ever, there are figures available which 
may permit you to set up what might 
be termed approximate relative quo- 
tas. You could begin by taking a 
typical territory or territories in 
which you have been doing a very 
good sales job. 

You might take all of the indus- 
tries within these good territories or 
selected industries from a different 
group of good territories in order to 
secure what might be considered a 
satisfactory performance for each in- 
dustry within a limited area. 

You should secure the following in- 
formation: 

1. Total sales by industries for year 
or other specified period. 

2. Number of companies in each 
line of business. Note: In the case 
of great differences in the size of 
companies, this factor must be taken 
into consideration. 

3. Horsepower, value added by 
manufacture or total value of manu- 
factured product for each industry. 
Note: You may be able to develop a 
rough relative potential without fig- 
uring the horsepower, value added 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


you use any of these figures, which 
are available from the Bureau of Cen- 
sus (latest figures 1939) you of 
course will use whichever figure js 
most closely associated with your bus- 
iness. You may consider that 1939 
information is a little old, but since 
this is the latest normal figure, prac- 
tically all other figures being distorted 
by the war, it may prove to be -the 
best figure for you. 

When this information is secured, 
you can relate the volume of business 
you are getting in the known satis- 
factory territory or segment of each 
industry to the whole territory or the 
whole of each industry and in this 
way determine a_ relative potential. 
Some manufacturers use this method 
for determining the relative efficiency 
of one plant, district office or sales- 
man with another. Another company 
uses this system when it is planning 
to extend its sales territories. It will 
study how much business it is getting 
from a certain number of customers 
in each line of business in a known, 
good sales territory and from these 
figures determine how much _busi- 
ness it could get in the new prospec- 
tive territory if it set up similar fa- 
cilities to those in the known sales 
territory. 

It is quite possible that you might 
not be able to secure the needed in- 
formation in every line of business. 
If that is the case, you can probably 
get detailed information on the most 
important lines and then group the 
remaining industries for a compari- 
son that will not be too inaccurate. 

Of course all this is easier written 
about than actually accomplished. We 
will be interested in your reaction 
these suggestions and would also wel- 
come sugestions from other readers ot 
the column. 


Timely Advertisements? 


Our advertising agency insists 
working out a series of advertisements 
over a period of months ahead, wile 
like to hold the schedule on a mo! pen 


situ’ 


you 
> 


basis, taking advantage of curre! 
ations as they may develop. Co 
tell me what is considered the best p" 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 


by manufacture or total value of It seems to me that you ar pes 
manufactured products. However, if right. . Advertising agencies do |! 
e Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales manag —_ 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if recu'r® 
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It will drive, drag and flight—Nuts, bolts 
getting and screws—Steel plates: Skid and 
tomers baffle—Shafts, hubs and speed re- 
‘nown, ducers—Bushings and ball bearings 
these —Angle irons, jigs, hinges and clips 
bus —Sprockets, dowel pins and rubber 
wy rolles—Chain guards and flare > 
a plates—Controls: Magnetic and The victory snowball is up the European hill and 
drum types—Pulleys: Drive, shaft over—and while it gathers momentum for the final 
might and tail—Idlers—Jacks—Rubber crushing blow in the Pacific, coal producers are exam- ‘ 
ed in- belting—Motors—Electric wire and ining worn and obsolete equipment—figuring how 
hehly pore iar 7 — a steel soon it can be replaced. Mechanization plans, long 
ian de ey pled > “penta held in abeyance, are being readied for immediate 
m ucers—Oil seals—Belt lacings— . . , . 
p the \ heleeainnteil. classi anil alien installation. New mines are being projected all over 
npari Coal cutters—Explosives—Brattice the country. This will involve the purchase of large 
: cots cloth. quantities of equipment. 
fe The officials who will buy this equipment—as well 
wel- as the men who will use it—have been informed thru 
rs ol the pages of MECHANIZATION of the latest de- 
eaiiiidl sphatuntes velopments in mining methods, equipment and ma- 
furnished upon request. terials. The know just how it will perform under 
n various conditions. MECHANIZATION can do a 
* real selling job for you. It will pay you well to in- 
pen vestigate this market. 
R MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON 4 
oat NEW YORK @ PITTSBURGH @ CHICAGO 
ike ‘ 
aement Ihe MAGAZINE o/ MODERN COAL 
red 
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to schedule advertising well in ad- 
vance. This gives a continuity to the 
theme and helps build up impression 
values. However, it is also quite im- 
portant to take advantage of current 
situations, seasons, holidays, etc. 

For instance, newspaper advertisers 
particularly showed very good taste 
in their advertising following the 
death of our late President. A very 
few advertisers will take good advan- 
tage of V-J Day. Other industrial 
advertisers continually use changing 
situations and new developments to 
make their advertising of greater in- 
terest to their public. 

All advertisers gain when occasion- 
ally they can tie up their advertising 
closely with coming holidays, though 
this is more easily accomplished in 
consumer rather than industrial ad- 
vertising. You are both right . 
let’s have continuity but let’s not miss 
out on the opportunities presented by 
general or trade situations which may 


develop. 


Campbell Joins Turck, Hill 


H. Addison Campbell has joined the 
staff of Turck, Hill & Co., Inc., New 
York industrial engineers, as a market 
analyst 

Mr. Campbell's previous connection was 
with the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., where he was asso- 
ciated for a number of years in its mar- 
keting research division. 


Hutchins New Ad Manager 
P. M. Hutchins has been appointed 


manager of advertising and sales promo- 
tion for The National Radiator Company, 
Johnstown, Pa 

Formerly advertising director of three 
daily newspapers in Georgia, Mr. Hutchins 
has been associated for 12 years with the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, in recent years 
as general promotion manager. 





ARE YOU THIS EDITOR? 


New York publisher of a long estab 
lished industrial magazine seeks an 
editor-in-chief to assume responsible 

in planning for immediate logi 
cal expansion Must be industrially 
minded, preferably with training of 
this type and ability to write and 
contact the field for reader informa 
tion that will register. Such personal 
knowledge of our fleld as may be lack 
ne now will be available to the man 
we want thru our present staff, all 
long in service Give complete details 
in letter and your present availability 


Box 330, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 
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A Journal of Constructive Help 


to the Sheet Metal, Ventilation, 
Air Conditioning, Warm Aljlr 
Heating and Roofing Trades 
Used year after year by over 200 
Industrial Advertisers who know 
their market well. 


SNIPS MAGAZINE 


5707 W. Lake St., Chicago 44, Ii. 
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Modern Industry 





LUNCH TABLE 


TOPICS 


Selected from May 15th, 1945 


amine your plant’s geo- 
graphical location and 
building site to make cer- 
tain that you won't be 
paying a hidden but de- 
cisive price to do business 
in the wrong place. » » 
Where do you look? » » 
How can you tell? » » 
That’s exactly why MI’s 
Economics Editor, Arthur 
Pearce, built in a pair of 
check-chart pages provid- 








Fluid X Day There may be one 
celebration of X Day for all Amer- 
ica—but there will be many indus- 
trial X Days, hitting different 
companies on a lot of different 
dates. » » War production will taper 
off, it will not, bingo—stop spon- 
taneously. » » X Day already has 
arrived for hundreds of plants 
whose war orders are now part of 
their company history. » » Your 
neighboring plant across the lot 
may have been plunged headlong 
into X Day last week. » » Your 
X Day may catch up with you to- 
morrow. » » Are you ready for it? 
» » In a stimulating editorial ‘on 
page 196 the Editors of Modern 
Industry point up the need for two 
plans, one for a long war with 


4\ 

Japan; another for a sudden peace. 
» » Theend of the Nipponese conflict 
will start a smashing competitive 
scramble to get to market first with 
the most and the best. » » Each 
company’s competitive position for 
the next ten-year span largely will 
be determined in the first face-off 
with its old and new competitors. 
» » Be sure you're ready so this 
fluid X Day will sweep you along 
to a prosperous future, and not 
sweep you out with just a mem- 
orable past. 


Wanderlust Tick-tack-toe and 
away we go. » » Plants (and we 
don't mean vegetables) are up- 
rooting and off to greener pastures 
where the economic vitamins are 
juicier. » » Many companies plan 
to get the jump on rivals by new 
locations postwar. » » In surveying 
the field, MI staff-editors who do 
their own field-research in person, 
found that industrial engineers and 
builders are booked up solid with 
new location surveys and new plant 
plans. » » Agents of railroads and 
utilities are working overtime to 
find new sites for customers and 
likely prospects. » » This may be 
your last good chance to re-ex- 


ing 23 clues. » » Designed 
to be routed to top men in pur- 
chasing, personnel, production, 
traffic, sales and administration— 
the Modern Industry check-chart 
is a working tool that leads to de- 
cision and action. » » The re- 
searched report on page 41, “Is 
Your Plant in the Wrong Place?” 
offers something solid to chew on 
right now. 


Definitely EX There is a new twist 
on the word “export”. » » You have 
to show the exit to the pet old no- 
tion that exporting is just another 
form of selling. » » Extract the 
thought and junk it. » » Tomor- 
row’s exporting will be a different 
kind of business. » » While it is 
accepted that for the first five years 
after the war the big volume 
(pointed toward the $10 billion a 
year future) will be in raw mate- 
rials, food and machinery—every- 
one wants to get into the act. » » 
Ruth Fyne, MI’s Distribution 
Editor has researched and pre- 
pared an export Baedeker which 
appears on page 47. » » It is called 
“Cashing-In on Foreign Sales.” » » 
Naming names and calling spades, 
this compact report covers the 
waterfronts of world trade to come. 
» » Swell guidance for smaller firms. 
>» » Meaningful and significant for 
the large fellows. » » Tells all! 


READER C0 2¢Led 


In normal times we would try to buy 
30 or so copies of this issue complete 
to pass on to our direct factory repre- 
sentatives, but in view of the paper 
shortage I wonder if it might not be 
le to obtain 30 to 50 copies of 
ust this article for distribution to 
our men. 
The article ‘Scales Versatile Produc- 
tion Tool’’ which appeared in the 
March 15th issue is very much in 
line with the type of work we are 
now doing here. 





One of our Engineers is interested in 
getting a copy of your February 15th 
issue. The copy you sent us has 
probably (as usual) been taken home 
for private reading by one of our 
other engineers. 


The article “Stopping Bad Work Be- 
fore It Happens” proved very inter- 
esting to me. It is the most simple 
quality control of this type that I 
have seen. 
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AIRPORT DIRECTORY —All 
Facts About All Landing Facilities 
AIRPORT DIRECTORY’S highly specialized 


contents ore compiled and classified for 
the daily use of two basic reader divisions: 

















1. Airport managers; fixed base oper- 


AIRPORTS —The Top-Authority In Airports Market otors; manufacturers and dealers; 
si eae public officials; civic groups involved 
The airport building program — now well under way in airport work. 
with local or private investment— and soon to be . = omens mie org tea 
. . mimustrative o 3 e ove 3; 
tremendously stimulated by federal expenditure — CAA regional effiecs (pertiestarty Ser 
constitutes the most important single development in use by pilots). 


AIRPORT DIRECTORY offers direct access 
to the complete purchasing power rep- 

AIRPORTS — the magazine — is proud of its position a 
as the single-minded spokesman for airports — the mar- 
ket. As such, it offers advertisers of aviation products 
and services a direct waste-proof route to this tremen- 
dously expanding field. Send for AIRPORTS’ complete 
editorial and circulation statement in a free brochure 


“The Airport Market in the Palm of Your Hand.” 


the growth of aviation. 





Hace PUBLISHING COMPANY _ 1170 sroapway, NEW YorK 1 


/ 
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Motion Picture Market | 
these modern structures erected and $2 ’ 3 4 0 ’ 5 1 6 ’ 0 0 0 





operated for its entertainment and 
mental and physical relaxation— | The value of Bakery Production j 
throughout the nation. Each house | in 1944 has been estimated at 
> - 2 $2,340,516,000. 
provides a near-at-hand “showcase 
10 000 which exerts a marked influence upon a eo and ee sized 
, 4 ° ><} PS, ry it akeries minimum p uction 
r oh me — habs s and RAED aanmiiicls ahammesed 
product preferences for many com- for $1,797,331,000 or 76.8% of 
SALES modities designed for household, insti- the total. 
ion; industri . Installa- | ae . 
ee ee ee A omg 2 BAKERS DIGEST is edited for 
tron OF Gisplay OF sucn a procuct in 4 and circulates only to those bak- 
modern theater places it in the spot- eries whose annual production 
light for wide public interest and ap- | exceeds $50,000. 
praisal—at a time when prospects are | There are approximately 4,000 
in their most receptive mood for new | such bakeries responsible for 
ideas. close to 80% of the Industry’s 


' , total sales. 
Generally, it is a most desirable ob- 











jective of every manufacturer of ma- The Digest is devoted ex- 
terials or equipment to secure at least clusively to Bakery Pro- 
one outstanding installation in every duction ideas and problems. 


community, to which his distributors 


and their salesmen may “point with The BAKERS DIGEST 


pride” or may actually arrange on-the- 























spot inspections and demonstrations = —_ 
for their prospects. f For Detailed 
The le . - » whenee 333 EAST | Reference Data 961-965 
; n¢ modern motion picture t eater 41 STREET See MONTANA 
of tomorrow, because of its unique THE MARKET Fo crpcet 
position as a most popular public util- NEW YoRK| PATA BOOK 
a sell eocge im the é . 17 Business CHICAGO 
ity, may well serve in the postwar re- Publications 14 
conversion period as an introductory | Edition 
market for the products of many ——_ = 
other industries. DETROIT: HIL BEST, 131 W. LAFAYETTE ST 


Smallwood Appointed | 
Roy H. Smallwood has been appointed 3 BIGGER AUDIENCES 


to the position of director of public rela- ey: 


tions of American Hoist & Derrick Com- 
YOUR FIRM’S FILMS 


pany, St. Paul, Minn. For the past ten 


Suc CONTACTS are years, Mr. Smallwood has been advertis- 


ing manager of the Wm. H. Ziegler Com- 

























so profitable that in 1944, pany, Inc., Minneapolis, distributors of Let DeVRY help you bring your institutions and 
. . construction railroad and_ industrial | U Church, Civic, Agricultural and other 
37 re ular advertisers in- > Pp aecutial & - Yo t FREE listing in 15,000 
Ss thei space in TS Setcced is president of the Twin catalogs annually. You get audience, tepors. 
a } Smé } - 
ee a ‘ P ‘ Cities Industrial Advertisers as well as a jou showings «. Dacattoes “aa 
American Aviation, while director of the group's parent organiza- Ne ontantion. Ly A cos 
ras tion, National Industrial Advertisers Avenue, Chicago 14, iilinote, 
54 new ones joined them Association. . 





mn OUF Pages. New Ad Manager for Edward Stern 
Ruth B. Fox, Edward Stern & Com- 


pany, Inc., Philadelphia, was recently ap- 





American Aviation gives 











you two contacts each pointed advertising manager, culminating 

: her association with that company since 

month with the 10,000 1939 For the past two and one-half 

key men who have the years Miss Fox has been editor of Stern's 
) employe house magazine, and will con- —A DevRY 
tinue these duties in addition to her yg ay lag ere all 


authority to make deci- 
sions affecting the sale of 





new ones 


Kight Gets Rust-Proofing Corp. 


your product. The Electro Rust-Proofing Corporation, 
Dayton, Ohio, has appointed the Kight , 
Advertising Company, Columbus, Ohio, as able PUBLIC ADDRESS 
advertising counsel. Industrial and muni- SYSTEM— indoors of out 


7 4 , TRY 1 m. 
inal trade publications will carry the new Shoot your own movies with a DEVRY 
‘ de public Atio ill carry the ne camera —— choice of the Nation's professionals 
advertising campaigns planned for their personal filming. 


T O LA Offi 
AMERICAN AVIATION go tn rte aii Dorwin 


Training projects, select the 
3-purpose DeVRY, th l 
safely projects BOTH nd 
and silent films; (2) ws 
BOTH black and white 4: 

color films without extra 
equipment; (3) affords t- 


















Only 4-time win- 






. . T - Sd : : h > eu n ly - ter le i | e se Vv $es bad 
All the Aviation NEWS twice every month ee on eee ee ee ae PE’: Gward tor mo- 
ot his organization to the I acific Coast tion ‘picture sound 









equipment. 





AMERICAN BLDG. Wasuincton, 4, D.C, The new Teague ofhces are located in 
the Title Guarantee Building, Los An- ORIGINATORS & 
| MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT... SINCE 19 
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IMPROVERS OF PORTABLE 
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s. Over one-third of the nation’s mineral wealth and many others have yet to be fully developed. 
was produced in the South in 1943. Valued at Unequalled facilities are offered in the South 
sT three billion dollars, this yearly Southern mineral and Southwest for further increasing the manu- 
production has been essential to the success of facture of iron, steel and aluminum products and 
— our world-wide war; petroleum and its many for metal fabrication; for glass, clay, porcelain 
by-products, coal for steel and industry, bauxite and general ceramic production; for the growing 
61-965 —the principal source of aluminum and air fleets— plastics field; for products of petroleum and coal; 
INTANA , , . . 
TREET to mention only the leaders in a total of 108 ma- for chemicals, paints and roofing — and for the 
jor minerals found in the South and Southwest. manufacture of many other products utilizing the 
ICAGO But unlike many other parts of the country, mineral wealth of the area. 
” the South’s mineral stores are destined for future All types of industry are moving South in ever 
- use. Alabama alone has a 150-year supply of increasing number — reducing hauling ard stor- 
ETTE ST iron ore; coal deposits estimated to underlie an age costs by locating near their raw material 
area of 8,000 square miles. In this state, and no sources — enjoying the advantages of ideal cli- 
other, coal, iron and limestone — all essential to mate, adequate transportation by rail and water 
pig iron and steel production — are found within to distribution centers, ample low-cost power, 
a five-mile radius. Tennessee is the site of the contented, intelligent labor living in comfortable 
world’s largest aluminum plant. Arkansas and surroundings — growing and prospering with the 
Georgia are the sources of this country’s best South’s forward surge—creating new and larger 
bauxite. Over 60 percent of the crude petroleum markets for new and old products both now and 

1 of the nation comes from the South — new fields for the years to come. 

ind other are being discovered and developed each year. Be sure the South is included in your marketing 

eo Deposits of sulphur, feldspar, manganese, lead, plans. You'll find each of the five Smith publica- 

ms max- zinc, phosphates, salt, clay, fuller’s earth, lime tions a strong sales aid in its field. 
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Public So 4 
ONE Magazine Works PERSONALITIES vz 


Covers This Whole | Yndtltis Lrtal Ah hj Ve. tig 


Market Effectively 

This Month: is his formula, the principal ingredien 
of which being the ability to see eve 
one of the details first. You had ; 
taste of his formula if you heard hi 
speak last June at Atlantic City o 
“Selling Top Management on the Im 
portance of Advertising.” It was suc 
a straight-forward description of th 
industrial advertising picture tha 
three publications re-told it to theif 
readers. 

















Sewage Disposal, Streets and 
Highways, Water Works, Airports 
are related Activities 


ECAUSE so many engineers and 

superintendents have charge of 
more than one public works activity, 
PUBLIC WORKS covers ai// their in- 
terests in one magazine—and reaches 
all the important buying influences in 
this big market 
PUBLIC WORKS’ audited circulation 
blankets this specialized engineering 
and construction market without waste 
In a recent unbiased survey covering 
a large cross-section of the engineers 
who buy and specify, it was voted the 


Let’s see just what the experiencd 
has been that has equipped him s 
completely. 

Ad studied industrial and commer 
cial art in Boston and freelanced i 
that area for a short time. In 192! 
he accepted a position in the advertis 
ing department of Graton & Knight 
Company in Worcester. G & K wa 
the nation’s largest manufacturer o 


most useful magazine to them editori- 
ally. In addition, our special market 
surveys—free to advertisers — help 
manufacturers locate prospects for im- 
mediate post-war sales 





For full information write 























ADLIN L. DAVIS leather transmission belting and indus 
p U B ate WO R 4 S Advertising Manager trial leather products and its diversifie 
) Worthington Pump and Machinery lines and markets offered him a broa 
200 5. ae =. Now Vork 17, N.Y. Corporation experience in industrial advertising. | 
President, |. A. A. of WN. Y. 1938 he became advertising manage 
, : and later was also named publicity | 
| ae TION to the office of president =. 
of the Industrial Advertising vsnmeaase 
Association of New York less than two In selecting a man to organize an ) 
years after his arrival in the Metro- manage its sales Promotion depart ) 
politan area gives you a thumbnail im- ment in 1940, Worthington s Con r 
pression of “Ad” Davis. But don’t struction Equipment Division in Hol ‘ 
be surprised at these rapid strides for yoke, Massachusetts, looked for a ma 
he’s been engaged in industrial adver- with _ aggressive dealer-merchandisin 
Setting A tising for a long time, and knows his experience. Davis was - man. | 
way around. The success of his “Blue Brute 
Fast Pace The fact is—he was well known in construction equipment program 1 
T , ant ; his field before coming down from this division, plus the thorou ghness e 
Tremendous | development New England to take charge of the its planning, was largely instrumen® 
working field and Wood advertising activities of Worthington in his appointment in 1943 as adve 
Products is the one publica- Pump and Machinery Corporation. tising manager of the entire W orth 
tion serving the entire trade i] His first meeting at I.A.A. turned out ington Corporation—the world’s larg : 
pg pe Ae per to be somewhat of a reunion. If you est manufacturer of pumps, = 
keep them abreast of all haven’t met him, introduce yourself— growing producer of all kinds of hea 
happenings that may have a and discover what a small world this industrial machinery as well. 
bearing on the present and is. He knows many of your friends The new manager organized and 
future of the industry. . : } 
. f and business associates. up an entirely new department an 
Ad’s job at Worthington is one of set wheels in motion for planned 4 
— -_~ those complex ones—with hundreds of vertising programs for the 7 
For Dotaliee products, hundreds of markets and not _ sales divisions and an institutional pt 
a to be brushed lightly aside—a goodly | gram for the company. 
THE MARKET number of sales divisions. It calls for LA.A. of N. Y. is looking forwat 
DATA BOOK a juggler with plenty of talent. “The to a promising two years under Ad 
Re ll Copy Chasers” have several times at- administration. In directing the * 
' dition tested to this fact by several “OK’s as tivities of the association dut ng th 
Inserted.” time, his experience and ability ¥ 
It’s a case of “a good trick if you enable him to present to its membe y 
can do it’—but it isn’t done with programs helpful to them indi idual 
WOOD PRODUCTS mirrors. Ad’s knack of organizing a and to the institution known as indw 
a mass of details into an orderly pattern trial advertising. 
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uy , NATIONAL AND LOCAL 


Should Know What 
PRINTING PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Can Do For Them 


Equipment and Organization is unusual Operation is Day and Night. 
Printing Counsel is given on Economical Production and Proper 
Advertising Counsel is given on Methods, Copy and Illustrations, 


SPECIALISTS IN THE PRINTING OF 


CATALOGS e PUBLICATIONS 


and printing requiring the same kind of equipment and organization to produce, 

such as Booklets, Price Lists, Flyers, House Organs, Convention Dailies, Proceed- 

ings of Conventions, Directories, College and Institutional Year Books, Paper 
Covered Books, Larger Quantities of Circulars, ete. 


HERE is a large volume of the kind of printing Printing Prod- 
ucts Corporation is best equipped and organized to produce, so 
if in doubt, it is best to write or phone what is wanted and informa- 
tion will be promptly given. 
Here is complete equipment and organization to handle all or any 
part of printing orders in which we specialize —from ILLUSTRA- 


TIONS and COPY to MAILING. 


Printing Products Corporation has system. No orders get lost or side- 
tracked, Each order is assigned to an experienced executive who watches 
and follows the order from receipt of cuts and copy until delivered. 
Business methods and financial standing are the best. which state- 
ment is supported by customers, supply houses, credit agencies, First 
National Bank of Chicago and other banks. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
rates Printing Products Corporation and associates over $1,000,000 highest 
standing. 
PROPER QUALITY 
because of up-to-date equipment and best workmen. 
QUICK DELIVERY 
because of automatic machinery and day and night operation. 
RIGHT PRICE 


because of superior facilities and efficient management. 
co 


| printing connection with a large, reliable printing establishment will 
save much anxiety regarding attentive service, quality and delivery. 


WE ARE STRONG ON OUR SPECIALTIES 


2 ‘hi 


HER C. ROGERS 

Chairman and 

igement Advisor 

. C. HOPPE Artists * Engravers * 
ice-President, ) 

sistant Chairman 

a Managing Director 


\. R. SCHULZ 


President and 
rector of Sales 


Quality. 





PRINTER SPECIALISTS 
Electrotypers 


Telephone Wabash 3380—Local and Long Distance 
POLK AND LA SALLE STREETS, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS W.- ©. 





A large, efficient and completely 
equipped printing plant. 
(The former Rogers & Hall Com- 
pany plant) 


New Display Type 


for all printing orders. 


Clean Linotype, 


Monotype .and. Ludlow type- 
setting. 


All Standard Faces 
of type and special faces, if 
desired. 


Good Presswork — 


one or more colors. 


Facilities for Binding 


as fast as the presses print. 


Mailing and Delivery 
service as fast as copies are 
completed. 


A SAVING is often obtained 
in shipping or mailing when 
printing is done in Chicago, 
the great central market and 
distributing point. 


Froducls Corporilion 


(THE FORMER ROGERS & HALL COMPANY) 


H. J. WHITCOMB 
Vice-President and 
Assistant Director of 
Sales 
L. C. HOPPE 
Secretary 


FREELAND 
Treasurer f 
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Aero Digest (semi-mo) *283 
Air Conditioning & Re 

frizeration News (w) 

(11%x16) e1) 
American Aviation (semi 

mo.) 93 
American Builder 124 
American City 114 
American Machinist 

(bi-w) 573 
Architectural Forun 174 
Architectural Record 13% 
Automotive & Aviation 

Industries (bi-w) 54 
Aviatior 281 
Aviation Maintenance 100 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w) 142 
Bedding 56 
Brewers’ Digest *3i 
Brick & Clay Record *$45 
Bus Transportation §165 
Butane-Propane News 68 
The Canner (w) *191 
Ceramic Industry *$92 
Chemical & Engineering 

News 7 
Chemical Industries *11 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering 41 
Civil Engineering 40) 
Coal Age 145 
‘onstruction Digest (bi-w) 102 
Construction Methods 

(9x12) 140 
Constructor I 
Contractors & Engineers 

Monthly (94x14) ot) 
Cotton 154 
Diesel Progress (8%x11) 95 
Electric Light & Power 83 
Electrical Contracting 131 
Electrical Sout! 1 
Electrical West 76 
Electrical World (w) 276 
Eiectronics #220 
Engineering & Mining 

Journal 129 
Engineering News-Record 

(w) *))$T480 
Factory Management & 

Maintenance 354 
Fire Engineering 43 
Food Industries 162 
The Foundry 215 
Gas 51 
Gas Age (bi-w) "$7120 
Heating, Piping & Air 

Conditioning 149 
Heating & Ventilating 7 
Industrial & Engineering 

Chemistry (two editions) 156 
Industrial Finishing 

(44% x6%) 90 
Industry and Power 146 
Iron Age (w) *)t795 
Laundry Age (semi-mo) *\|78 
Machine Design : 292 
Machine Tool Blue Book 

(4% x6%) 163 
Machinery 358 
Manufacturers Record 49 
Marine Engineering & 

Shipping Review 299 
Mechanical Engineering 36 
Mechanization (4 13/16x 

75/16) 9 
Metal Finishing 78 
Metal Progress 157 
Metals and Alloys 214 
Mill & Factory 137 
Mill Supplies 290 
Mining and Metallurey 26 


Modern WN 
( 4x6 


Advertising Volume for May Issues of Business Papers 


a 


fachine Shop 
) 137 


noted, all publications are monthlies and 


Modern Packaging 

Modern Pl: 

National Bottlers’ Gazette 

National Petroleum News 
(w) 

National Provisioner (w) 

Oil & Gas Journal (w) 

Oil Weekly (w) 

Organic Finishing . 

Paper Industry & Paper 
World 

Paper Mill News (w) 

Paper Trade Journal (w) 

Pencil Points 

Petroleum Engineer 

Petroleum Refiner 

Pit & Quarry 

Power ‘ 

Power Plant Engineering 

Practical Builder (10%x15) 

Printing oa 

Product Engineering : 

Production Engineering & 
Management 

Products Finishing (4%x 
6%) 

Purchasing 

Railway Age (w) 

Railway Purchases & 
Stores 

Roads & Streets 

Rock Products a< 

Sewage Works Engineer- 


‘lastics 


ing ea iad 
Southern Power & Indus- 
trv 


Steel (w) 

Suvnervision 

Telephone Engineer 

Telenhonyv (w) 

Textile World 

Timberman 

Tool & Die Journal 
(44x77) 

Water Works Engineer- 
ine (hbi-w) ns eeiesie oe 

Water Works & Sewerage 

Welding Engineer ce 

West Coast Lumberman 

Western Construction 
News 

Wood Workers : 6 

Woodworking Digest (4%x 
6%) 


Total ‘ 
Trade Group 
American Artisan 
American Druggist 
Root & Shoe Recorder 
(semi-mo) — 
Building Supply News 
Chain Store Age—Admin- 
istration Edition Com- 
bination .. 
Drugeist Edition 
Fountain Restaurant 
General Merchandise 
Variety Store Editions 
Grocery Editions .... 
Commercial Car Journal 
Domestic Engineering .. 
Electrical Merchandising 


nn  snhedeeesaens ; 
Farm Implement News 
(bi-w) 


Gever's Topics 

Glass Digest 

Hardware Age (bi-w) 

Jewelers’ Circular The 
Keystone ° 

Liquor Store & Dispenser 

Men's Reporter (9x115) 


Tt20 
100 


*170 
100 
$207 


65 
$446 


126 
86 
RS 


99? 


"68 
114 
16 
118 


aq 
193 
134 


*151 


127 
RR 

g 
1245 
192 
57 


128 


have 


83 
80 
#197 


$180 
200 
*117 


10°? 
*70 


*R0 


15,928 


72 
125 


*109 


os 


109 


standard 7x10 type page 


industrial Group 1945 
Motor : 131 
Motor Age . 118 
NJ (National Jeweler) 

(S%x7T%) .. eer 231 
Office Appliances (6 5/6x10) 132 
Photographic Trade News 

(916x15%) ec wis i8 
Plumbing & Heating Jour- 

an wees a bheke 11 
Sheet Metal Worker ; *i 1 
Southern Automotive Jour- 

mae 6 . ery 90 
Southern Hardware .. is 
Sporting Goods Dealer 91 
Syndicate Store Merchan 

diser (446¢x6%) ..... 112 
Underwear and Hosiery 

7 ee ee ee 168 
Wholesaler’s Salesman 77 

Total . ahanwes 3.562 

Export Group 
American Automobile 

(overseas edition) 7 
American Exporter (two 

editions) : , 450 
Automovil Americano . 103 
Caminos Y Calles (bi-mo) $5 
Farmaceutico Leantes 63 
Hacienda (two editions) 134 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Construccion . - 83 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Industria cawee Oen 134 
Petroleo Interamericano 

(bi-mo) , - . 129 
Revista Aerea Latino 

America .. ; sa *39 
Revista Rotaria ... 10 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 

(4 5/16x7 3/16) 44 
World Petroleum 72 

NE eal Oba wie . 1,383 

Class Group 
Advertising Age (w) (10% 

ReGen ncexandesesens eee 208 
American Funeral Director t54 
American Hairdresser .... *66 
American Restaurant 74 
Banking (7x10 3/16) ... 5 
Dand W .. ieee wwe 65 
Dental Survey ...... — 146 
Hospital Management .... S1 
Hotel Management . 95 
Hotel World-Review ‘(w) 

COURS) coccecscvcccses« ao 
Industrial Marketing ... 116 
Medical Economics (44x 

DAD Ses akhecunseaned ‘ : 10° 
Modern Beauty Shop .. 73 
Modern Hospital ........ 19 
Modern Medicine (44x6%4) 14: 
Nation’s Schools . pata 67 
Occupational Hazards (4% 

SE entatedwstwee Te 4 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x ; 

oe re 14 
Restaurant Management 62 
Scholastic Coach rea 28 
School Management (9x 

11%) : ‘ A3t 
Traffic World (w) ‘ 9s 

Total ... i<- 


$Includes Special issue. *Includ: 
fied advertising Last issue 


tFive issues. *Three issues. @Tw 


ttEstablished January, 1945 
June issues combined. 


Note: The above figures must 


quoted or reproduced without pe 


Gain for May and 5 Months 14% over 1944 





May 1945 1944 
Industrial 17,893 15,928 
Trade ‘ 2.852 
Export 1,089 
Class 1,857 

Grand Total 24,843 1,726 


138 


Page Gain % Gain 
12.3 


1,965 4 
710 24.9 
94 27.0 
148 8.0 

3,117 14 


Five Months 1945 1944 Page Gain 
Industrial wees. 96,158 77,085 9,073 
Trade 18,022 14,051 3,971 
Export 5,718 4,765 953 
Gee sa cvesas 9,855 8,987 868 

Grand Total 119,753 104,888 14,865 


CORRECTED APRIL, 1945, FIGURES: 
134 
154 
130 


National Provisioner 
Bus Transportation 
Paper Mill News 








99 


106 
51 


852 


“37 
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* Hundreds of frozen subscriptions 
in liberated countries await only cs in 
the lifting of restrictions to be de- 
livered in bulk. As we go to 
press, subscriptions are being 
permitted to go through to 





r France and French Morocco . 
| Representatives 
H. K. HOTTENSTEIN ROBERT F. BLAIR PEIRCE LEWIS R. RAYMOND KAY 
1134 Otis Building 1016 Guardian Building 7310 Woodward Ave. 2420 Cheremoya Ave. 
Chicago 3 Cleveland 14 _, Detroit 2 Los Angeles 28 
oe 30 » 1-312 
Franklin 0203 Main 0988 Trinity 1-3120 Granite 0741 
Cc. H,. OBER B. L. HERMAN 
ptecte nA H. E. LEONARD Chilton Building > ne 
428 Park Building & P. O. Box 81 
Ga oe ae 100 E. 42d Street 56th and Chestnut Sts. bree . 
18 Pittsburgh 22 New York 17 Philadelphia 39 Hartford | 
Atlantic 1832 Murray Hill 5-8600 Sherwood 1424 Hartford 3-1641 
190 East 42nd Street <A Chilton & Publication New York 17, N. Y. 
>, 1945 
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YOU LL WANT 
TO MEET 
THE NEW 
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21£. HURON STREET 


STRUCTION 


itineis indiana Ohice Public Work 





[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 48] 
The Customer... 


idea. Let’s remember that advertising 
exists for a purpose, and let’s judge it 
by results. If you are interested in 
results, ‘““How can you tell unless you 
ask?” 

The tirade against consumer juries 
concludes with a reference that is in 
as poor taste as it is ill-humored, a 
final revealing and not-so-socko com- 
mentary on the customer and his opin- 
ion—"‘the unstudied, unsupported re- 





CHICAGO 11, ILL. 





Ce) 


Indianapolis 
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flection of persons who, like the 
monkey on the end of the stick, don’t 
know what it is that makes them 
jump.” 

As long as we are at the zoo, let’s 
not overlook the ass who trudges along 
the narrow treadmill between the 
blinders of his own conceit, blissfully 
unaware that he'll never get anywhere 
that way. 

Freedom of thought has no 
in these critics’ charter. Has indus- 
trial advertising arrived so close to 
Hollywood smugness that none but 
Yes men are wanted? Are readers 
invited, not to express an honest opin- 
ion, but to operate an “O.K.” rubber 
stamp such as appears—with unpre- 
meditated propriety—in the heading 
of The Copy Chasers’ column? 
far as these self-admitted experts are 
concerned, the answer unfortunately 
is “Yes,” but such assertion 
nothing more than that they are out 
of step with the field they presume 
to represent. Industrial advertisers, 
as a group, admit that they still have 
something to learn, and in spite of 
such ranting they will progress toward 
better and more efficient advertising 
because they maintain that open mind. 
The ABP itself, which they cite on 
their side, even since this blast, set up 
a consumer jury for its Third Annual 
Business Paper Advertising Competi- 
tion, consisting of equal numbers of 
qualified purchasing agents, produc- 
tion men, and advertising agency 
men. Qualified, of course, each in 
his own field, to express an opinion 
from that viewpoint. 

And their viewpoints are impor- 
tant. For whether you like it or not, 
Copy Chasers, the test of effective 
advertising (i.e., good advertising) 
lies in its impression on the reader. 
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place 


proves 





SALES 
CORRESPONDENT 


WANTED by nationally 
known metal products 
manufacturer 


Can you handle a good-sized 
volume of inquiries from distribu 
tors, product prospects and | 
and apply a good working k1 
edge of sales promotion and t 
cal industrial methods in you 
ters? If you can, here’s a } 
New York City with a salary anda 
future limited only by your a! 
and enterprise. Write in ul 
about your qualifications: en 











photo. Interview arranged in \ew | 
York City. 


Box 331, INDUSTRIAL MARKET NG | 
330 W. 42nd St., New York |! 
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IRON & STEEL PRODUCERS 
need NEW equipment 


want BETTER equipment ° 


~and if you have products to sell that enable 
steel producers to increase output, reduce 
costs or improve their products—your adver- 
lsements in IRON AND STEEL ENGINEER 
will reach the men you want to reach. They 
fecounize the need for improvement, decide 
the means, approve the make and Specifications 
of equipment, and place the business. 

Pur your message before the men with 
wthority to specify and buy. 


IRON & STEEL ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BLDG. + PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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Which of these 5 
McGRAW-HILL Books 
will help you most? 





1. BASIC PROBLEMS OF 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


By Frank Lat lave, Associate Editor, Printer’s 
ink. Here's just the book for quick brush-up by 
sales managers and training supervisors who've 
had a long rest a sure guide to all the points 
you want to remember in taking on men, train 
ng them, and guiding their work. This re-edit 
i and publication of the LaClave articles from 
Printers’ Is rs everything from hiring and 
training to running contests from compensatior 
problems t conventions. Gives you a check-list 
ft vital key ints of effective management 
lines tested, sales-producing methods. 118 
ices, > ; 


2. HOW ADVERTISING IS 
WRITTEN—AND WHY 


By Aesop Glir Make your next ad more effec 
tive with these & quick, penetrative lessons by 
Aesop Glin \ riceless, professional manual 
written by a top-flight advertising man, this 
hook brings you the best of \esop Glim’s copy 

K essons and advertising lectures, edited 
nd augmented, and fashioned into a concise, 
atir lating irs in idvertising writing 
Makes definite and usable the facts of human 
nature, the objectives of the advertisement, and 
the intangibles of writing and displaying your 


message 0 pages, $1.75 


3. THE SCIENTIFIC SELECTION 
OF SALESMEN 


Ry 7. I Rosenstein; Director of Personnel Re 
earch Foundatior ind Vice President of the 
Sheldon S« l, Chicago. A watertight method 
t wmking sure costly trial-and-error 
hiring ist whi men are equipped to meet 
successfully the requirements of the particular 
sales job. The book shows how to use selection 
prohles, the interview references and tests as 
iu d ele device and gives techniques 
ipl ible t tically every phase of sales 
effort, lara nd small. 259 pages, $3.00 
4. SELLING WITH COLOR 
Birrer Here is a thorough treat 


Ry Faber 


ment of the practical role of color in business 

1 book dramatizing the tremendous possibilities 
in the functional use of light and color to sell 
ne indise influence human moods. This 
hook takes all the expensive guess-work out of 
selecting colors ind gives a true picture of 
mass-market ) references—for consumers’ 
goods, f vdvertising and display, for product 
tylir and packaging, for creating the righ? 
’ lin y customers. 244 pages, $2.50 


See them 10 days—Send 
this coupon 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St.. N. Y. C. 18 


Send me the books encircled below for 10 days’ 
examination on approval. In 10 days | will pay for 


books, plus few cents postage, or return them 
postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 

Name 

Address 


City and State 
Company 


Position 














6 Billions of Construction 
Being Planned Now 


As resumption of civilian construc- 
tion draws closer, significant develop- 
ments are occurring in three major 
elements of building: (1) planning, 
(2) personnel and (3) technology. 

Designing of specific buildings for 
future construction has accelerated. 
Our F. W. Dodge field staff is cur- 
rently reporting these projects at the 
rate of $20,000,000 per business day. 
On March 1 of this year a total of 
71,657 future building projects in the 
preliminary stage, amounting to 
$5,889,534,000, had been reported. 

Actual building projects being 
planned include 5,310 schools to cost 
$1,159,550,000; 1,461 hospitals to 
cost $728,488,000; 1,421 apartment 
buildings to cost $628,932,000; 2,715 
manufacturing buildings to cost $457,- 
927,000; 891 office and loft buildings 
to cost $321,300,000; 41,177 owner- 
occupancy houses to cost $295,417,- 
000; and 2,525 developments of sin- 
gle-family houses for sale or rent, to 
cost $553,727,000. 

It should be understood that these 
are not estimates of how much build- 
ing there will or should be. The 
above figures are totals of individual 
future building projects which we 
have identified by type, cost, location, 
owner and architect. 

Directly related to this widespread 
planning activity is the return to pri- 
vate practice of many architects and 
engineers whose talents have been 
wholly employed in the war effort, 
military and civilian. Architect-en- 
gineer offices newly active in the de- 
signing of future building projects 
are being reported by our field organ- 
ization at the rate of about fifty a 
week, 

In the realm of building technique, 
two developments are of special in- 
terest. 

One is growing support for the 
idea of modular design, or standard- 
ization of sizes and shapes of struc- 
tural elements to reduce manufactur- 
ing costs, save time in the preparation 
of plans and specifications, and sim- 
plify the work of construction. 
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A review of conditions within industries which influence 
industrial marketing procedure, by business paper editors 


These likewise are the objectives of 
the second development—a trend to- 
ward increased prefabrication and 
subassembly of parts of buildings, such 
as wall panels, doors, closets, kitchens 
and bathrooms. It is this form of 
prefabrication, that is, prefabrication 
of individual parts of the building, 
that appears to hold greatest promise. 
—KENNETH K. STOWELL, Editor, 
Architectural Record. 


Strong Position Seen 
For Postwar Aviation 


trends for 
indicate ex- 


> aviation’s 
Long range aV1aLKK 


first ten postwar years 
panding opportunities in fields of air- 
port operation, scheduled and_non- 
scheduled air transportation, and air- 
craft servicing and repair. The lat- 
ter, aircraft service operators, provide 
service, maintenance facilities, shops 
and hangars for private and non- 
scheduled aircraft. 

The national airport plan will pro- 
vide two billion dollars of federal, 
state and municipal funds for con- 
structing airport facilities. Terminals 
will be more comfortable and attrac- 
tive so that airports may become pop- 
ular as community centers. 

Domestic and inter-continental air- 
line operations will expand with local 
feeder lines being established to serve 
communities within a radius of airline 
terminals. 

Airports will each have one or more 
air craft service operators providing 
the general public with flight training, 


shorter service, fly-it-yourself service, 
aerial mapping, photography, etc. 
All of the above activities call for 
increased personnel, operating facilities, 
tools, equipment and supplies. They 
represent new and expanding fields ™ 
which manufacturers must direct 
sales efforts. 
Trends in equipment are ma and 
for 


varied—individual type hang: 
private planes replacing larger ‘yp® 
Trend for personal 
construction 


in current use. 
planes is to all-metal 
with stall-resisting and spin-pro 
tures.- New planes, unlike th 
livered in prewar years which 
practically stripped, will be dé 
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ments for central heating will, generally speaking, 


follow this same pattern. 


Thus if you want to tap the postwar warm air 


heating and residential air conditioning market 


7 intelligently and with success, it is essential that 
fluenee § |§ your dealer representation and your dealer accep- 
editors : . 

tance be concentrated in those sections of the 
country — in those states —- where most of the 
ves of business will be available. 
id to- 

ind To get and maintain the right distribution of 
» Such high-calibre dealers — for handling any product 
[chens 
= a the field can use — is a job for your advertising 
cation placed in AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

Iding, 
omise. Through the medium of this field-leading publi- 
-ditor, : . 
cation you can reach, as by no other economical 
way, the KEY men in the KEY centers of present 
and future activity. 
tion's Do you want complete market data? — then 
’ re may our nearest representative call at your 
non- convenience? 
d air- 
€ lat- 
rovide 
shops x « 7 
non- 


po ome of the Many Produets 


deral, 


cn Required for Complete Installations 


ninals 


ttrac- 
POp- BrConditioning Fans Refrigerating 
Furnaces Fan Blades Compressors 
1 - tConditioning Units Fittings and Accessories Registers 
local Bir Difucers Furnace Cement Regulators 
orve Bee 
SErve Br Filters Furnace Cleaners . 
uirline mores 
Washers 
gies, Bars, Beams, etc. Gas Burners 
more Grilles agate 
iding wings Solder 
ning, ts Humidifiers Spray Nozzles 
VICE Bever-Filter Units Sfokers 
. wer-Washer Units Insulation Switches 
| for 
uh wers 
ities, ' Louvres and Shutters 
rhe} wer Wheels Testing Instruments 
ds m Bs, Metal Workers’ Tools 
lirect batrols Metals and Plastics Ventilators 
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tts and Fittings Oil Burners Welding Equipment 
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NORTH CENTRA 


THE WEST 55.0 | » A 


11.48% 









THE SOUTH 
6.80% 







































Dwellings Heated ByWarm 
Air in the United States* 
Based on 1940 Census 


Dwelling 

Units Heated Percentage 
North East — 26.71% by Warm Air of U.S. Total 
Connecticut 87,744 1.27 
Maine 40,887 59 
Massachusetts 160,341 2.32 
New Hampshire 23,751 34 
New Jersey 163,712 2.37 
New York 589,821 8.52 
Pennsylvania 746,787 10.80 
Rhode Island 13,394 19 
Vermont 21,601 Jl 
North Central — 55.01% 
North Dakota 37,792 55 
South Dakota 41,436 .60 
Illinois 558,264 8.07 
Indiana 339,499 4.91 
lowa 279.531 4.04 
Kansas 112,820 1.63 
Michigan 588,656 8.51 
Minnesota 198,722 2.88 
Missouri 266,677 3.85 
Nebraska 125,465 1.81 
Ohio 924,220 13.36 
Wisconsin 332,357 4.80 
South — 6.80% 
Alabama 20,381 29 
Arkansas 5,391 .08 
N. Carolina 25,115 36 
S. Carolina 7,483 ll 
District of Columbia 7,763 ll 
Delaware 15,539 .22 
Florida 9,523 .14 
Georgia 28,307 Al 
Kentucky 82,215 1.19 
Louisiana 7,880 ll 
Maryland 85,213 1.23 
Mississippi 6,502 .09 
Oklahoma 26,377 38 
Tennessee 56,478 82 
Texas 19,801 .29 
Virginia 24,122 35 
West Virginia 42,895 .62 
West — 11.48% 
Arizona 7,144 .10 
California 389,197 5.63 
Colorado 79,219 1.14 
Idaho 19,564 .28 
Montana 30,485 44 
Nevada 3,208 .05 
New Mexico 9,115 13 
Oregon 91,467 1.32 
Utah 31,535 46 
Washington 121,860 1.76 
Wyoming 11,825 17 








*Figures for every county in the U.S. are also included in our new book, 
“The Residential Heating Market."’ 





“its Readers are the KEY 
Dealer-Contractors Who 
Handle the Bulk of all Residen- 
br ; tial Air Conditioning, Warm 

er ‘ Air Heating and Sheet Metel 
: Work." 





















as complete units, equipped with gen- 
erators, batteries, radio, navigation 
and landing lights, starters and land- 
ing aids, etc. 

Other trends are for ultra high fre- 
quency (traffic free) and more reliable 
radio ranges to enable private pilots 
to fly across country without getting 
lost. Automatic and_ controllable 
pitch propellers will enable take-offs 
from smaller fields and give more 
speed in cross country flights. Fur- 
ther relaxation of civil air regula- 
tions and physical requirements, there- 
by encouraging and making it easier 
for more people to take up flying for 
business or pleasure are in prospect. 

Trends in commercial airline opera- 





. > > > > 
Cincinnati Advertising Agency 
. > 
Requires Copyrighter 
for technical and semi-technical accounts 
He should be a mechanical engineer with 
L sense f proportior He should know 
his stuff echanically, but be able to 
humanize his cops He should have drive 
ur oper! mind and t quick responsive 
ction r? in we need won't sit behind 
i typewriter 8 hours a day He'll see 

other things to be done and do then 
He'll want help sell and service a 
‘ounts rhe ! in we re looking for s 
no i miracle worker Rather he is a 
xenuine human being with an engineering 
background and the ability to write sell 
ne y I l is ! as i 

abn y irse ir first letter Send 
1 recent pr t _ s rT ‘ itv ce 
test t we at h to loo k at 1 tur 
Our owr staff’ knows al t tl id r 
tisement Address Box 329, Industrial 
Marketing, 100 E. Ohio St., Ch 2 1) 











tions include great advances in pas- 
senger comfort, in pressurized cabins 
for flights at high altitudes and higher 
speed. Gas turbine engines may 
eventually replace conventional type 
for greater efficiency at high speeds. 
Electronic devices developed by the 
military will find a great number of 
uses in this field with the adoption of 
collision warning devices and landing 
and navigational aids. These all spell 
greater safety, increased speed and 
lower rates for transporting both pas- 
sengers and cargo. 

Both the Army and Navy air forces 
will constitute a sizable market for 
aircraft, and the expenditure of gov- 
ernment funds for fostering new de- 
velopments will be a guarantee of our 
leadership in technical improvements 
and progress. 

With progress being made at such 
a rapid rate, one of the greatest prob- 
lems will be to keep all of our aircraft, 
military, commercial and private, in 
flying trim. This means that the fields 
for servicing and repair of airplanes 
will expand while total manufactur- 
ing volume and units of the industry 
shrink to normal proportions. Some 
plants will discontinue completely 
while others will operate under vastly 
curtailed operations. Many readjust- 
ments are in store. Out of them all 
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The Magazine that Integrates all Phases of Distribution 











On Every Page... 


Yes, on every page in DandW is found authori- 
tative information, backed by germinal think- 
ing, on some phase of distribution. This is 
the material our readers need in formulating 
their fast-approaching post-war plans. And 
these are the readers to whom our advertisers 


A CHILTON 


® 


PUBLICATION 
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present their products and services . 
ing, by experience, that every advertising 
dollar spent in DandW brings results. 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. @ 
DondW REPRESENTATIVES IN LONG BEACH, CAL. - CHICAGO, ILL. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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will come a strong peacetime industry 
to assure our air superiority as a ¢ lar- 
antee against future attack and possi. 
ble threats to world peace.—ARTHUR 
W. D. Harris, Managing Editor, 


Aviation Maintenance. 


“Industrial Marketing" 
Appoints Two New Editors 


Concurrent with this issue two new edi- 
tors have joined the staff of InpusTRiat 
MarKETING. John Findlay has been ap 
pointed managing editor to succeed Lane 
Witt, who has left to assume his new 
duties as executive secretary of the Na 
tional Industrial Advertisers Association 

Hal Darrow, who is moving to the sales 
department of INDUSTRIAL MARKETIN 
will be replaced as eastern editor by 
Thomas Destelle. Prior to joining 1, 
both Mr. Findlay and Mr. Destelle were 
associated with the Cramer-Krasselt Com 
pany, Milwaukee, advertising agency 

Mr. Findlay has been active in writing 
and editing for the technical and indus 
trial fields for 20 years. In addition, he 
has specialized in organizing and corre 
lating market, sales and advertising re- 
search and has been engaged in the actual 
sales of industrial products and services 
and the development of distribution and 
merchandising techniques. 


As a laboratory and field research 
worker, industrial engineer, salesman and 
advertising manager for leading industrial 


companies, Mr. Findlay gained broad ex 
perience in organizing and deve 
effective research material for executi 
successful sales promotion and advertising 
campaigns. More recently he has been 
employed in the organization of sales 
control systems and the assembly and 
presentation of engineering and _ other 
types of technical research data. 
Working out of the New York office, 
Mr. Destelle will cover eastern territory 
for 1M. He will be active in gathering 
editorial material and marketing news 
among industrial advertisers, sales and 
marketing men in the east. 
As publicity director of the industmal 
division at Cramer-Krasselt, Mr. Destelle 
gained wide association with leading in 
dustrial advertisers, plus a good acquain 
tance with business papers, which makes 
him qualified to seek out marketing news 
and information of particular interest t 
the readers of INDUSTRIAL MARKETIN 





SALES MANAGER’S 
ASSISTANT 


Exceptional opportunity 
with long established 
metal products manufacturer 


% } 
post-war future assure 
who is (1) thor: ily 
sales operati 


Excellent 

for a man 
experienced in 
the industrial supply field; (2 
to handle sales correspondenc« 
free to travel out of New York !icad- 
Salary open 


ible 


> 
(J) 


quarters occasionally. 


measured only by experience and 
ability. Write in detail about ali- 
fications. Enclose photo. Inter: 1eW 


arranged in New York, exp ses 

paid; if necessary. 

Box 328, Industrial Marke!'ng 
330 W. 42nd St., New York at 
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business man asks for the facts before he makes 
cision. 

ith the closing date for the 1946 E-B-R only a 
weeks away, it is time we gave you a few facts 
ou can decide on its value to you. Here they are: 


No. 1. E-B-R is the only product reference 
me published in, and for, the electrical industry 
h furnishes a complete directory of all products 
their manufacturers, and which carries a trade 
and company index. 


No. 2. It is distributed to a total of 30,000 
with proven power to originate orders for elec- 
| apparatus, supplies and allied equipment. 


No. 3. The above list is constantly checked, 
ed and refined to assure maximum effective 
sage of its market by each issue of E-B-R. 


No. 4. This reference has grown steadily in 
mtance among electrical manufacturers. A total 
3? manufacturers ran Briefalogs* in the 1945 
-an increase of 15.2% over 1944. These manu- 
hrers used 527 pages, versus 417 in 1944, an in- 
se of 26.4%. 

No. 5. We do not merely mail out E-B-R, 
wash our hands of it until the next edition. We 
handise it month after month with publication 
in Electrical World and Electrical Contracting — 
he end that its recipients will “look it up first 
-B-R.” 


A Briefalog is catalog data boiled down to its most essen- 
tal form to facilitate quick and easy reference, decision 
tad action 


Fact No. 6. We maintain a fine copy service de- 
partment, which is available to help you in preparing 
copy and layout for your Briefalog*. This service 
is free. 

Fact No. 7. E-B-R is an economical means of 
placing your product data in the hands of electrical 
men. A 4 page Briefalog* will only cost 3¢ per copy, 
on the average. 

On the facts, and only on the facts, we solicit your 
patronage of the 1946 E-B-R. 





Time is Getting Short! 


Only a few weeks remain before the closing date 
of the 1946 E-B-R, on September 15, 1945. Don’t 
wait until tomorrow to make your reservation — 
do it today. 

Our copy service department will gladly assist 
you in preparing your material. We will write copy 
and prepare layouts, without charge. Our full ser- 
vice includes production of reprints for your own 
use — at a nominal price. 


This service is yours for the asking—just write to: 
Publisher, 
E-B-R, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 











You act on Facts when you 











SO WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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put your catalog in 








1946 Edition closes Sept. 15, 1945 
Send us your reservation today. 


















A record of the activities and plans 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association and of its 27 chapters 


(1) Left to right: Edward J. Pechin, E. |. 
duPont de Nemours Company, vice-pre3i- 
dent, and Edward W. Allen, Jr., Titeflox Inc. 
newly elected president of Newark chapter; 
Bernard Dolan, Peter Frasse & Company 
past president, and Adin L. Davis, Worthing- 
ton Pump & Machinery Corporation, newly 
elected president of New York. (2) Lt. Col. 
Russell L. Putman, president, Putman Publish- 
ing Company, Chicago, addressing the Chi- 
cago chapter. (3) Harvey Conover, presi- 
dent, Conover-Mast Corporation, speaker at 
the Baltimore chapter meeting; J. F. Apsey, 
Jr., advertising manager, Black & Decker 
Mfq. Company, holding an export wrapped 
drill to demonstrate the protective wrap- 
ping; A. L. Gardner, Pangborn Corporation 
and E. Bradley Davison, Davison Chemica! 
Company. (4) Guest of honor at a recent 
Baltimore meeting was Lt. Howard C. Dona- 
hue, son of M. J. (Slim) Donahue, advertis- 
ing manager, Anchor Post Fence Company. 
(5) A group at a Rochester chapter meet- 
ing: (left to right), W. W. Lockwood, adver- 
tising manager, Taylor '‘nstrument Companies; 
G. W. Cramer, advertising manager, Goulds 
Pumps, Inc.; James G. Huff, assistant adver- 
tising manager, Shuron Optical Company; 
and Al Moore, advertising manager, Gen- 
eral Railway Siqnal Company. (6) Left +¢ 

right: K. A. Zollner, “Steel”: James Gilles- 
pie, The Electric Storage Battery Company; 
Roy Lochten, Geare-Marston, Inc.; W. A 

Wilson, "Pit and Quarry": and F. Morse 
Smith, “Industrial Equipment News,” as they 
were leaving a Philadelphia chapter meeting 
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N.LA.A. 


President: 


Nows 


Clayton Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 
National Headquarters: 100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Technical Training Rehabilitation 


Program Progressing 


@ UNDER the able leadership of the 
father of the plan, John C. Stephan, 
Cleveland, and with the full coopera- 
tion of members of the Industrial 
Marketers of Cleveland chapter, the 
efforts to get business papers for use 
in military hospitals are bearing fruit. 
But even in the face of this optimistic 
statement, the help of many more 
NIAA chapters is needed to make the 
program really succeed, for there are 
nearly 450 hospitals that have need 
for these publications. 

At present 11 chapters have aided 
program. For the benefit of 
that may have forgotten the 
premise upon which the Technical 
Training Rehabilitation Committee 
was founded, here is the set-up: The 


in the 


those 





committee has as its goal the 
ling of business papers from in 
firms and agencies after th« 
served the purposes of the orig 


cipient and distributing them to 


and Navy hospitals. The mot 
force is the desire to help » 
and war-worn men 

quickly the things that indu: 
done since they may have go 
the services. From business 
service men learn of tl 
methods and procedures devel: 
industry that helped it do such 
velous job of producing the n 
of war. Such a quick-refreshe: 
will help men reg: 
ground they lost during their 
the military and aid them in 


service 


can 


service 
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JAMES R. KEARNEY, Jr., President, James R. Kearney Corporation, 42% 
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_laper for the 
TEMPISPHERE MARKET 





IR CONDITIONING -« VENTILATING 
IR: SANITATION « REFRIGERATION 
EATING +« DRYING - PIPING 

















TE FOR YOUR COPY OF THIS HELPFUL STUDY 
THE TEMPISPHERE MARKET... . 


“convenience of advertisers or business function of readers 
wace buyers whose problem and (2) states and sections of 
“ll equipment and materials the country, also an analysis of 
Conditioning, Refrigera- editorial content according to 
Piping, Heating, Ventilating subject matter; also rate classi- 

\t Sanitation, this Market fications. 
(standard file size) con- 
-orral- BR CC aT 
‘ustrial BRM et ET at 
have BA le) MM? Tatty 
il re- BRS PP SSS Peri ae acy 
Army BARR OS ae 
mie ves who specify and buy 
inded Wipment, gives details of 
- 'NG AND VENTILATING’S 
into ¢ of the important buying 
ts. Ingluded in the file is 


Here, in compact and convenient 
form, is the complete  brass- 
tacks information needed to 
effectively reach the profitable 
TEMPISPHERE Market. The 
coupon is for your convenience. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 
148 Lafayette St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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STEEL PROCESSING 





If you manufacture equipment or 
supplies that are used in the FORG- 
ING — STAMPING — FORMING — 
HEAT TREATING or WELDING 
industries, you can present your sales 
message directly and economically to 
those who influence the purchasing of 
equipment and supplies in these in- 
dustries by advertising regularly in 
STEEL PROCESSING. Over 4200 
copies are distributed monthly to a 
selected list of key men in practically 
all the leading plants in the United 
States and Canada who are engaged 
in the processing of steel. Write for 
further information. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
108 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Despite the remarkable gains 
made by the Allies so far in the 
War, there is no letup in the de- 
mand for steel. The efforts of ex- 
ecutives and operating men in the 
steel plants are taxed to the limit 
to supply this steel. These men 
will welcome any information that 
you can furnish regarding im- 
proved equipment and supplies 
that are available. This informa- 
tion can be placed directly in their 
hands through the advertising 
pages of BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT, and is needed 


now—right now. 


Your advertisement in the next 
issue of BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT will be especially 
valuable at this time. 


Member A.8.C. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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life. 


If your chapter has not yet arranged 
to cooperate in this program, get in 
touch with John C. Stephan, Leader 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, and he’ll 


tell you how you can help now. 


Col. Putman Speaks at Chicago 


Lt. Colonel Russell L. 


the Putman 


war zones. 


those never-to-be-forgotten 


circulation. 
Col. Putman’s comments at 


meeting were an in-person story of 
the things he talked about in his let- 
ters. Put is now stationed at Louis- 
ville, Ky., aiding in the work of re- 
habilitating Air Forces personnel sent 


back from the active fighting. 


The job is of tremendous propor- 
tions and the fact that so many boys 
who have either been wounded or have 
had their nerves frayed to the raw 
edge are put back into first class con- 
dition attests to the marvelous job the 


people in this command are doing. 


Allen Heads Up 
Newark Chapter 


At the annual meeting held recently 
Allen, Jr., advertising 
manager, Titeflex, Inc., was elected 


Edward W. 


president to succeed Edward 


Pechin, E. I. duPont Company. Other 





Most cf the Rochester chapter members turned out to this farewell party for Edw 
Hurlburt, advertising manager, Ritter Company. , 
prior to accepting an assignment as assistant field director of the American 





jobs when they go back into civilian 


Putman, 
chief of staff to Major General Royce, 
commander, Air Forces Personnel Dis- 
tribution Command, and president, 
Publishing Company, 
Chicago, told members and guests of 
CIAA, Chicago, of the many and va- 
ried experiences he had while in the 
“Put,” as he is known to 
his many friends, is also the editor of 
letters 
which he wrote while abroad in the 
battle areas, that have had such wide 


officers elected were: vice-presiden 
Ralph N. Hanes, manager, sales pr 
motion, mechanical goods division, 
S. Rubber Company, Samuel C. Pie 
son, director public relations, § 
Electric Motor Company, and Ric 
ard A. Fiebelkorn, assistant ac vert; 
ing manager, Worthington Pump 
Machinery Corporation; 
Thomas W. Hall, manager, sales pr 
motion, Elastic Stop Nut Corpor 
tion; treasurer, Mary F. O’Conne 
manager, industrial advertising diy 
sion, National Oil Products Compan 





sec retar 


Activities of the Chapters 


To aid program chairmen, this coly 
gives names and subjects of speakers 
chapter meetings. Resumes of talks, whg 
received and where practicable, will } 
reviewed elsewhere in the departme 

SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER. Speak: 
George C. McNutt, account exec 
tive, Botsford, Constantine and Gar 
ner, agency, San Francisco. Swubjeci 
“How to Set Up a Basic Advertisin 
Program.” 

Rockrorp CHAPTER. Graphic ar 
clinic. Speakers familiar with 2 
phases of graphic arts discuss adver 
tising production. 

ROCHESTER CHAPTER. Speake 
Spencer Jones, consulting engine 
New York. Subject: “Industrial Ma 
ket Determination.” 

Toronto CHaptTer. Speaker: Joh 
Galilee, media research departmen 
MacLean Publishing Company, Ltd 
Toronto. Subject: “What I Hay 
Learned About Readers’ Likes ao 
Dislikes.” 

Boston CHAPTER. Slide film 
Electrical World’s “4 Years of Gue 
Reviewing.” 

PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER. Speake 
Walter Dorwin Teague, industrial d 
signer, New York. Subject: “Indus 


4d (Bue 
traini 


d Cre 


Bud was leaving for his period 
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with a 
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Widespread changes have occurred in foundries 
S pe aki 
during the war years, and since the last issue of this 


¢ nginee 


rial Mar 2 
well-known directory. 


Authentic and accurately compiled, by The Foundry 
magazine, the 1945-46 edition of Penton’s Foundry 
List is now being printed. Reserve your copy 
promptly so that you will have complete and up-to- 
P FL Contains... date data on the more than 5,000 foundries of the 


]. Names and addresses U.S. and Canada. It will help you check your rec- 
of all foundries 
Type ond number of ords, search out new prospects, and plan your sales 
melting units effort in this important market, which promises to 
Capacity of melting 
units 
Type of metal melted 
Departmental opera- $50.00. Available only on order from The Foundry 
tions (Pattern shops, 
machine shops, labora- 
tories) 


be one of the most active post-war industrial mar- 


kets. Price of Penton’s Foundry List complete — 


magazine. 


Published Every Other Year 
since 1906 by The Foundry 


Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


I Wherever Metals Are CastYou'll Find FOUND RY 
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Corporation, 


flict.” 





meeting are: 


ing Agency, 


Speaker: G. A. Nich- 
ols, Washington editor, Printers Ink. 
Subject: “Inside Washington.” 


trial Design.” 


Newark CuHapTer. Speaker: Har- 
vey Conover, president, Conover-Mast 


“Industry’s Part in the Pacific Con- 


Toronto Elects New Officers 


John Grieve, Imperial Varnish & 
Colour, Ltd., was named 
president for the ensuing year at the 
annual meeting of the Industrial Ad- 


vertisers Association of Ontario. 


Other officers 
Poyntz, Al- 
ford R. Poyntz & Co., vice-president; 
W. W. McGregor, Ronald Advertis- 
and J. G. Closing its current season with “class night" exercises, members of the Western New England 
Chapter gave paper medals to its most successful members. Pictured here among the honored 
group are (standing, left to right), Kenneth Thornton, Roger Lyman, retiring president, Edith 
(Seated, left to right), A. W. Tucker, E. V 
Creagh, E. M. Heery, newly elected president, and B. F. Bannister, new first vice-president 


Beare, Link-Belt Ltd., treasurer. 






Subject: 








the same 


Wootton, Harold Thayer, Dwight Warren. 


PREFABRICATED HOMES Collins New President 


The Journal of the Industry 


Pul 
lilumination 










Publishing Co., Inc. 


114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 


WESTERN ANDOVER 1830 
NEWSPAPER 
UNION 210 SOUTH DESPLAINES 





At Baltimore 


Charles R. Collins, general 
manager, May Oil Burner Company, 
Baltimore, was elected president j 





NOT ON YOUR LIFE ! 


The world is beginning to breathe a little easier. But this 
doesn’t mean we're justified in letting up a bit... or that 
WNU’s publisher-clients will be satisfied with anything less 
than our very best. Some of our patrons are pretty fussy, you 
know. But we like it... keeps us on our toes. Which helps to 
explain why it’s habitual with us to turn out publications that 
have that spic-and-span, pick-me-up-and-look-me-over appear- 
ance that comes only from painstaking care. The question 
we ask is not. “Will it do?” — rather, ' 


Can it be improved ? , 
Want to talk it over sometime? Say when. 


PUBLICATION DEPAR 


Ail BAG~—ALL UNDER ONE 






























Maryland Industrial Maarketers for the 
1945-46 season. 

Henry G. Erck, Van Sant, Dug 
dale Company was named vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Francis P. Kennedy, 
assistant to president, Gathmann En- 










gineering Company was made secre 

! 
tary, and L. Hemedy Denton, Balt 
more Association of Commerce, wa 










elected treasurer. 










Detergents to Lewin 


The A. W. Lewin Co., Newark, Ne 
Jersey has been appointed to har t 
advertising of Optimus Detergents 
pany, Matawan, New Jersey, I 
turers of industrial cleaning mater! 










Joins Hooper 

Jane Gales Zwenegel, editor of |! 
Louis Allis Sentry”, publication of T! 
Louis Allis Company, Milwauké 
joined the staff of The Van B. Hooper 


Company, Milwaukee agency e V 

continue to edit and prepare the “Sentry 
wr 

and assist in the preparation of — ine 


Louis Allis Messenger’, another 
company's publications 





Space Salesman. Young man for 1n- 

dustrial publication Midwest tertr- 

tory. Must have successful ir 

Starting salary $500. 

Box 326, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ilinois 
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rhe milk ™ 


Milk Plant ‘ae 






$360,000, 000 
in postwar for 

CHICAGO equipment 

For further particulars see advertise 
ment page 181 MARKET DATA BOO 















7™ WAR LOAN 


Our purchases of War Bonds 
backed our Armed Forces 
in the defeat of Germany. 


We will back our Armed 


Forces in the defeat of Japan 
by purchasing MORE 


War Bonds. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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EVEN AN ADVERTISING 
MAN WANTS A HOME OF 
HIS OWN 


Regardless of whether YOUR 
“dream home” is a cozy cottage 
or a magnificent mansion, you will 
want a copy of “How To Plan 
The Home You Want,” in your 
home idea file. 

Its 32 pages are packed full of 
valuable ideas in home design and 
new equipment that you will want 
to know about. 

Written by our own staff of ac- 
cepted authorities on all modern 
phases of home building—men and 
women whose lives have been de- 
voted to the building business, its 
eight easy-to-read chapters cover 
everything from financing to solar 
heating. 


Send for yeur copy today. 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 
59 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago 5 


“How To 


9 


at 25e I can't lose—Send me 


Plan The Home You Want.” 


Name 


Address 





| 
MILESTONES 


Vnblishing 


Personals 


@ Joseph Mehr has been named busi- 
ness manager of Aviation Mainte- 
nance, a Conover-Mast publication. 

@A. Coleman Blum was recently 
named editor of Real Estate Reporter 
and Building News to succeed Mrs. 
Bennie Caroline Hall who will fulfill 
a book commitment. 

@Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 
New York, has elected Philip H. Hub- 
bard president, H. Burton Lowe, ex- 
ecutive vice-president and treasurer, 
and Gilbert E. Cochran, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, at the annual meet- 
ing of the company which was held 


recently. 








Helping All Industry with ITS 


Pee 


The Caterpillar 
subscribes in or 


OR INSTANCE 

Military Engine Co. 
der “to help keep the foreman and super 
intendent of the paint department up 
with the latest changes and developments 
in painting and finishing parts.” 

“This subscription necessary to 
Military and has been en 
tered,” is the reason mentioned by the 
Jeffersonville 0) M. Depot. 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHING maga 
zine is doing an outstanding editorial 
job in recording changes and develop 
ments in the coating of implements of 
war for purposes of protection, decora 
camouflage and _ identification. 
Let us tell you more! 


is 


service 


tion, 
Interested ? 


PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, INC., 


1142 N. Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Eastern Representative: 
LARSON, 254 West Sist St., 
New York | 


Cc. A 





-ublems 


monthly to 
foremen, 


finishing room 
production 
officials 

and 
u“ here 


Distributed 
and 
superintendents 
of metalworking, 
miscellaneous industrial 
production cleaning and 
major operations in parts and products 


paint shop 


and company 
woodworking 
plants 
finishing are 


manufacture, 


r— 
For Detaled 
Reterence Dote 


, , ; THE MARKET 

ircula Information Sheets DATA BOOK 
Rate Card and Sample ¢ 
Upon Ree 


1 YEAR 





Left: 


Emil G. Stanley, newly elected vice- 


president and secretary and (right) E. F. 
Hamm, Jr., president and treasurer, who was 
named publisher of Traffic Service Corpore- 
tion, publishers of "Traffic World” and other 


related publications. 


Stanley H. Smith, chief 


of the Washington news bureau was also 


made a vice-president. 


The promotions and 


other staff changes made at the annua! meet- 
ing are part of a postwar expansion program 


Ralph W. Reinhold, founder and 
former president, was named chairman 


of the board. 


@Lt. (j.g) Henry Lee, Jr., 
Henry Lee, president of 
Boardman Publishing 


New York, was killed in action 


son of 
Simmons- 
Corporation, 


in the 


Philippines, the Navy Department re- 


cently reported to his parents. 


H. W. Fortey has 
been appointed pro- 
motion manager of 
“The United States 
News." Mr. Fortey 
formerly was direc- 
tor of public rela- 
tions, American Ho 
tel Association. Prior 
to that he was as- 
sistant to the presi- 
dent, DeWalt Prod- 
ucts Corporation, 
Lancaster, Pa., and 
previous to that time 
was for many years director of adve 


rtising 


Warner & Swasey Company, Cleveland, 0. 


Editorial Angles 


@From Mexico soon will co: 
Spanish language bi-monthly « 


of Industry and Welding and 


Refrigeration Industry. The 
publications will attempt to do 
educational job in Latin An 
countries when they make thei: 
appearance in July. 
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138 RD fell) Bre) > 7 
in Pit and Quarry’s 
BIG JULY ISSUE 






TO ALL 
INDUSTRIAL 







MANUFACTURERS 
and their 


ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 





Production managers of New York business 
papers have recently formed an organization 
designed to help them solve some of their 
mutual problems. This picture of their first 
meeting shows some of the group. President 
of the Productioneers who is seated in the 
front row is T. Robert O'Brien, Kogos Pub- 
lishing Company. Other officers of the group 
are: Vice-president, James V. Gray, Haire 























Publishing Company; secretary, Dolores P. Answers and Estimates 
Kirchener, Magazines of Industry, and treas- ° 
urer, Lillian McMahon, Conover-Mast Corp. of coming TRENDS and 





VOLUME in this new 



















ed vice. one The new publications will not dupli- 

: , E. F This issue of PIT AND QUARRY “te the domestic publications but will BOAT INDUSTRY 
who was B+ . . 

: - try to satisfy the educational needs 

Sorpora- Will be the 17th annual number devoted 7 ) 

sd other @ largely to the cement industry. It will of these new fields. sU x V — Y 

th. chief # feature a special article on develop- 





ments in the cement industry in Paul Montgomery 










vas also ? : 
ons and @ Mexico. was recently made a @ What items of mechanical 
al meet- Make Reservations NOW vice-president of the . ‘ 
>rogram McGraw-Hill Pub- eas soap ~ 
lishing Company and pulsion) wi e in greater 
PIT ETT. QUARRY nemed publisher of use in postwar boats? 
and Business Week. 





Leh 8 Col. Willard Cheve- 
lier, formerly pub- 
lisher of the maga- 
zine, was made ex- 


= ne nal LEIS | lames H. McGraw, 


:mons- Jr., who is the presi- 





lirman @ What materials, other than 
wood, do you think will be 


commonly used to build 








tomorrow’s boat? 







ak dent of the company @ Do you believe your vol- 
in the \ %) Pe “ 
at = DO You KNOW THAT @ Happy birthday to you, Industrial peas 7 Seren 





TATU VALLAAANH LAS | Equipment News! Accepting — the (or design) in the first few 


bouquets for its eight years in pub- postwar years will exceed 











ALL WESTERN BUYERS? lishing, F. Morse Smith, vice-presi- that of the last prewar 
dent, W. E. Irish, editor, and all the years? 
No need to scatter your shots with staff of Industrial Equipment News 
expensive vertical campaigns when are greeting their many customers Yachting asked the ques- 
WESTERN INDUSTRY offers you the cheery-faced from the pages of a tions. Naval architects and 
greatest possible coverage of all your newsletter telling about the many fea- yacht builders gave the 





western buyers in every different tures IEN has originated since it 


ndustrial classification started publishing. 






answers. 






Effectively cover the industrial West McCord Changes Name A note will bring your copy, a 
through a single campaign in WEST one page condensation, of these 






The operating name of The McCord 








ERN INDUSTRY. Make sure you will Company, Inc., advertising and marketing important opinions. Write today. 
tising have been reaching all buying influ organization, Minneapolis, Minn., has been Discover what leaders in the 
nd, O ences when the war-time picture is changed to Melamed-Hobbs, Inc. Princi yachting industry think about the 






« ls ft th > -ompany whos > names >om~- 
reshuffled — > < Ae future of your product or service 
pose the new title are Louis Melamed, 


president and Ralph W. Hobbs in their field. 


Minneapolis offices have been enlarged : _ 
to accommodate increased personnel, and | Write Advertising Department 


= WESTE RN a branch office at 333 N. Michigan Ave 
6 


nue, Chicago, under the management of 


= INDUSTRY / F. Clifford Estey, has been opened 


two a King Publication r Account to Michel-Cather 







Write today for complete facts! 





























basic ~. Pimpehers of WESTERN Anemostat Corporation of America, 
rican SERUCTION NEWS” ¢ s | New York, manufacturer of diffuser out- | 
| 2 ae lets for air conditioning, heating and ven- 
nitial U3 RKET STREET ~~ B» : 
= vs he : tilating systems, has appointed Michel- | YACHTING PUBLISHING CO. 
*an FraMmeisco, California Cather, Inc., New York, to handle its ad- 205 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
: vertising and sales promotion. 
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For Data on Hardware Age .j2 


On page 296 Hardware Age gives 
factual, detailed information about its 
editorial objectives, coverage, and 
acceptance. With a renewal rate of 
more than 77°, over the last seven 
years, the reader-interest of this fine 
paper is proved. A circulation of over 
23,500 net paid ABC illustrates the 
coverage it provides. 


An especially interesting chart illus- 
trates the extremely close correlation 





of Hardware Age circulation and th Da 
volume of store sales by sections ofpbji. 
the country. Additional facts giveg,,, 
show how circulation parallels popula oth 
tion groups as well. Other charts shog 
the advertiser-acceptance given th ds 
publication, both by advertisers anqsing 
by agencies placing the business. Mucl§ me 
of the information wanted before plach.. } 
ing a schedule is given in these twd 


pages. 
THE. 


CHICA 
@ Published by wat 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 





MEDIA DATA 


Abernethy Publishing Co. 
Advertising Age 
Airports 
American Artisan a 
American Automobile (Overseas Bdit 
American Builder 
American Exporter 
American Hairdresser 
American Hotel Journal 
American Lumberman 
American Machinist 
American Miller and Processor 
American Nurseryman 
American Restaurant Magazine 
Architectural Forum 
Architectural Record 
A.S.M.EB. Mechanical Catalog 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Automovil Americano, 
Aviation Equipment 
Aviation Equipment Red Book 
Aviation Maintenance 
Bakers Helper 
Bakers Weekly 
Bedding 
Boat and Equipment News 
Boating Industry ; 
Breskin Publishing Corporation 
Brewers Digest 
Brick & Clay Record 
Building Supply News : 
Business Publishers Internationa! Corpo 
Buyers’ Guide for Engineering and Ind 
in the Spanish-Reading Markets 

Caminos Y Calles 
Canner, The , 
Canadian Industrial Equipment News 
Case-Shepherd-Mann Publishing Corpe 
Ceramic Indust . P 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineerité 
Chemical Industries 
Chemical Preview 
Chilton Publications 
Civil Engineering 
Coal Age 
Coal-Heat 
Communications 
Composite Catalog J 

_ Conover-Mast Publications 
Cotton 
D and W 
Diesel Power 
Diesel Progress 
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, Se The Market Data book 


nd tha Data of this type on 200 industrial 
Ons Obblications are filed in The Market 


GIVeBta Book. Their publishers use this 
pula 


s sho 
n thgnd select media for industrial adver- 


ethod of helping advertisers evaluate 


s andgsing campaigns. They know the task 
Muci§ made simpler and easier by use of 


> placthe Market Data Book. Industrial ad- 
e twd 


ved by 
ETING 









rtisers and their agencies refer to it 


CHICAGO, 11 LOS ANGELES, 14 


100 E. Ohio Street ® Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. £ 
Garfield Building 


ARKET DATA BOOK 


constantly and call it an indispenable 
working tool. There is nothing else like 
this 500-page book when it comes to 
authentic reference material. 

Because The Market Data Book 
unique and indispensable, make sure 
that it is readily available to everybody 
in your organization who has to work 
with facts and figures on markets and 
media. 





SAN FRANCISCO, 4 NEW YORK, 18 


Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. . 330 W. 42nd Street 
Russ Building 





ATA ® EDITION AVAILABLE ON THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS 


Corporation, F. W. Keeney Publishing Company 
tic Engineering Log, The 
tie Engineering Catalog Directory Machine Design 












's Review Machinery 

trical Buyers Reference Machine Tool Blue Book 
cal Contracting MacRae’s Blue Book 

trical Equipment Manufacturing Confectioner 
trical Manufacturing Marine Catalog and Buyers 


as Bditio 


trical West Marine Equipment 
trical World Mass Transportation 


Purchasing 
Putman Publishing Co. 
Railway Age 
Railway Engineering and Maintenance 
Railway Mechanical Engineer 
Railway Purchases and Stores 
Railway Signaling 

Reference Refinery Catalog 


cal South Marine Engineering and Shipping Review Refrigeration Service Engineer 


Revista Industrial 
Roads and Streets 


inieity on the Farm McGraw-Hill Publishing Company Rock Products 










tronics Meat Packers Guide 
wertador Americano Mechanical Engineering 
ter Mecanico Moderno Mechanization 

ing and Mining Journal Mechannual 

Management and Maintenance Metals and Alloys 
teutico, El Milk Plant Monthly 
Implement News Mill & Factory 
fineering Mill Supplies 

er Modern Machine Shop 










Screw Machine Engineering 

Sewage Works Engineering 

Sheet Metal Worker 

Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
Smith Publications, W. R. C. 

Snips Magazine 

Southern Automotive Journal 

Southern Fisherman 

Southern Hardware 


. Review Modern Packaging Southern Marine Review 
Rapatries Modern Plastics Southern Power and Industry 
—, The + am ame The _— Pulp and Paper 
lew otorship tee 
ry, The National Bottlers’ Gazette Sugar 
r’s Cana ian Trade Directories National Jeweler Surplus Record 
— ons : SJ yeenenane ——. a Architectural and Sweet's File 
ublications, Inc. ew Equipment Digest or Builders 
te Publishing Company New South Baker Sweet’s File, Engineering Y 
Pablishin ¢ Company Oficina Mecanica Moderna Sweet’s File for the Mechanical Industries 
+1 Corpo Publishing Co. Oil Weekly j . Sweet's File for Power Plants f 
and Ind te Age Overseas Buyers’ Guide for Automotive Sweet’s File for the Process Industries 
oa int, Piping & Air Conditioning Distributors Sweet’s File for Product Designers 
ade Ventilating Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue Telephone Engineer 





















k’s Latin-American Catalogs Paper Industry and Paper World Telephony 


News ek Publishing Co. Penton Publishing Company Thomas Publishing Company 
: Corpo 7 Mans <ement Petroleum Engineer Thomas’ Register of American Manufacturers 
» Managem ent Petroleum Refiner Tire Review 
neering ang onth|) Petroleum World Tool and Die Journal 
| eaikigere ation Pit & Quarry Tradepress Publishing Corp. 
: Tractor Pit & Quarry Handbook Rex Wadman Publications 
rial Bull ‘tin Plant Production Directory Water Works & Sewerage 
trial Equipment News Plumbing & Heating Journal Water Works Engineering 
ee Finishing Power Welding Encyclopedia 
Mrial Heating Power Plant Engineering Welding Engineer 
a Marketing Powers’ Road and Street Catalog Western Motor Transport 
— Publications, Inc. Practical Builder Western Newspaper Union 
io tnd Power Proceedings of I.R.B. Wood Products 
~ ame sional Industria Product ~~ Woodworking Digest 
aiesle — cional Construccion Production Engineering & Management Work Boat 
nd Pri @niteria Products Finishing World Petroleum 
inter Publishers’ Auxiliary, The Yachting 
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When the flood gates of production 
for civilian use are opened, Ameri- 
can business will face the most furi- 
ous competition in its history for 
dammed up consumer dollars. You 
can spotlight your product in this 
maze of competitive merchandise 
by selecting a sparklingly attractive 
ECOA name plate. 






Enduringly fine appearance makes 
g 





an ECOA metal name plate a worthy 





mark for a worthy product—for last- 


ing identification, for clearness and 





permanent readability. Let us help 





you create a name plate which adds 





sales appeal to your present or post- 
war product. Send rough sketch with 
specifications for quotation — or write 


us fully for 


ECOA 


Name S'tlales 


further information. 


ETCHING COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


1520 Montana Street, Chicago 14, Illinois 
Dept. 00 


Metal Nome Piotes, etched or lithographed * Plastic 
Nome Pilates, Diols and Panels, lithographed or screened 
Clock Dials, 


Advertising Specialties * 


Instrument Ponels, 
Etched Meto!l 


Panels for elevators and architectural uses. 


* Etched Meta! Scoles, 


Art Novelties 
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LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A Correspondence Imstrrucon 








Areas of Good Business Include Most of Country 


While many readjuStments are being made follow- 
ing the end of the war in Europe, the volume of 
trade and industry is holding up well in nearly all 
parts of the country. Business activity averages about 
tt per cent higher than last year and in every 
section is above even the high level of a year ago. 
In a number of communities where war plants are 
being discontinued or war contracts have been can- 
celled, activity has dropped sharply but these areas 
have not been widespread enough to change the 
general average. 


Variations among different sections are likely to 
become more evident during the next few months, 
but no significant signs of any sharp decline in the 
near future have yet appeared. The current outlook 
is for a continuation of very close to the present 
high rate indefinitely. Trends will continue to be 
geared very closely to the demands for war materials 
and equipment. 


Differences among the various sections of the 
country are somewhat less now than they have 
been in recent months. Several of those shown on 
the LaSalle Map are due more to the conditions 
last year than they are to current trends. In spite 
of many shifts that are being made, business is 
about as stable as it has been for some time and, 
unless the Pacific War should take unexpected turns, 
this stability will continue into the third quarter 
of the year. 


Gains over last year have been greatest in the 
Pacific Coast region, and that trend may become 
even more marked as both materials and equipment 
are sent westward for the war in Asia. Around the 
Great Lakes, war plants are still operating at close 
to capacity even though a large number of contracts 
have been cancelled. Business is still holding up 
well in the East although some slackening may be 
expected in that section as smaller amounts of war 


Machine Tool Makers Form 
Export Trade Association 


The AMTEA (American Machine Tool 
Export Association) Corporation has 
filed papers with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission for the purpose of exporting ma- 
chine tools and their parts, appliances and 
accessories, and related machinery and 
equipment. 

Company members of the association 
are Kearney & Trecker Corporation, West 
Allis, Wis.; The Warner & Swasey Com- 
pany, Cleveland; The Lodge & Shipley 
Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, and 
Landis Tool Company, Waynesboro, Pa. 

The corporation will establish offices in 
New York. Joseph L. Trecker, Kearney 
& Trecker Corporation, is the association's 
president and director. 
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materials will be sent to Europe. Much of this re- 
duction may be offset by increased shipments of 
food which will be needed in Europe this summer 
until this year’s crops are harvested. Reconversion 
to civilian production in many plants may also help 
to keep up business volume. That trend is already 
evident in the New England states where conditions 
have become a little better during the last month. 


Business is lagging in parts of the agricultural 
region of the Middle West. Some of the falling of 
has been due to transportation difficulties as cars 
have not been available to ship as large quantities 
of grains and livestock as were shipped last year. 
The situation is becoming better, however, and 
some improvement is likely to be evident in the 
LaSalle Map next month. 


Another area of lagging business is the Mountain 
States, where mining and related activities have 
changed but little during the last few months. 
An exception is the oil production regions, although 
even here the volume of business has not risen 
quite so rapidly as would be indicated by the large 
increases in the output of crude oil, Activity m 
many places is about the same as the national 
average. 







In Canada, the most striking improvements con- 
tinue to be in the industrial region north of the 
Great Lakes. Business is also good in the West 
where shipments abroad have been considerably 
speeded up. Factory output is about the same as it 
was a year ago and consumer incomes arc high. 
These, together with continued large war expendi- 
tures, keep the volume of business high. Conditions 
in the agricultural regions have remained fairly 
stable, and the crop outlook is quite favorable. The 
general trade of trade and industry is expected © 
remain close to present levels during the next few 
months. 




















NJ Wood to Lewis 
Lewis Advertising Agency, 
N. J., has been appointed by New 
Wood Finishing Company, Woo 
N. J., maker of Vartex electrica 
rials, to direct its advertising. 
Business and trade magazines 
used in the campaigns now being {| 





Newark 
Jersey 
ridge, 
mate’ 







ill be 


nned. 







Lowe to New Post 






3 _ 

T. M. Lowe, formerly industrial 2 
vertising manager, Crane Co., Chicagt 
n o 





has joined the Chicago organizat 
Etching Company of America. 

The company plans an intensif 
gram to demonstrate the effective 
its product name plates as advertising 
vices, 
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step in and sign up. If not, arrange with N. I. A. A. 
Headquarters to become a member-at-large. 


ivery producer of industrial advertising or sales promo- 
tion ideas owes it to himself to join the N. I. A. A.—the 













in the = . . 

> aimeihete eine Either as a chapter member or member-at-large, you'll 
ountait_§ The local monthly meetings are ideal clearing-houses be kept abreast of the more effective trends in public 
— lor the winning ideas and the best thoughts of the indus- relations, copy, media selection, new product develop- 
+ ial advertising leaders. These meetings stress the fac- ment, market analysis and postwar planning. Check the 
ity in os that make some ideas or campaigns click and others N. I. A. A. advantages in the box below. Also note 


locations of the 27 N. I. A. A. chapters. 


hil. Both individual and community industrial prob- 
s con ems are freely and frankly discussed. It is these forum 





“yak Fliscussions, as well as the many other attractive features, 

erably Bvhich make N. I. A. A. meetings indispensable to many WHAT N.I. A. A. MEMBERSHIP MEANS TO YOU 
: ; a nets . 1. A. A. GIVES YOU an N. 1 ALA. GIVE 

: ofthe brightest minds in industrial advertising and sales © caine aaaraee « salad aes ant at ae 


rditions Promotion. 


.~ petitive conditions in your committees! 
. . . . . industry! 
ced © ff Get to know better the top men in the idea trade. Join on kana aeuns ven és & see eee 
: few 2 . , x a . . > a. Ae . » 
a the N. I. A. A. today. Membership is restricted to those first-rate speakers at the local the privilege of exchanging 
; é monthly meetings, the re- ideas with leading men in 
gaged in the advertising and sales promotion of indus- Co oF ae ae pe eee Sen way 


with general market develop- 
ments — with shifting com- 














ports, studies and surveys 
made by special N. I. A. A. 








nal products. a If you live in or near a Chapter City, 









Here are the 27 N. I. A. A. Chapters 





Wars 













Jersey Baltimore Indianapolis Pittsburgh 
ridge, Boston Los Angeles Rochester 
mate’ Buffalo Mason-Dixon Rockford 
Chicago Milwaukee San Francisco 
ll be Cincinnati Minnesota St. Louis 
ned. Cleveland Montreal Toledo 
Columbus New Jersey Toronto 
Detroit New York Western New England 
Houston Philadelphia Youngstown 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL. ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


100 EAST OHIO STREET CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 
IS A COMPLEX JOB 


The industrial prospect is usually 
not one person .. . it is a commit 
tee. For example, when industrial 
purchases are below $1000, an av- 
erage of 3.6 executives must be 
“sold.” When purchases exceed 
$1000, the number jumps to 5.8 
important individuals. 


Pre -Sell with Advertising 

Rarely can your salesmen reach 
so many men in every plant. But 
well-planned advertising gets into 
all offices of the prospect's organi 
zation . .. and does a pre-selling job 
for the salesman. 


Some Interesting Questions 

Is your advertising planned and 
written to save time for your sales 
men? Does it reach the hard-to-get 
at executives who ultimately must 
approve every important purchase? 
Is it convincing? And is it keyed 
to do a product-promotion or a 
reputation-promotion job for your 
company? 

We shall be glad to review these 


important questions with you, 


* 


THE FENSHOLT COMPANY 


Qh. = 
c > 


T., ¥ ADVERTISING 
% 360 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
*netre 





> 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


* 


Members of 
Americon Association of Advertising Agencies 
ond 
Continental Agency Network 


REGIOWAL AGENCY SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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842. What Are Your Sales 
Opportunities South of the 
Border? 

In this booklet Revista Industrial ex- 
plains the opportunity for manufacturers 
to explore and obtain their share of the 
$10,000,000,000 industrial market in Latin 
America through advertising in the maga- 
zine’s pages. Market coverage, editorial 
and rate information are included. 


843. Baker’s Digest Readership 


In addition to the results of a recent 
selected readership survey, this leaflet 
gives the details of Baker's Digest's circu 
lation, trade and territorial distribution, 
advertising rates, samples of editorial ma 
terial and many indicative letters from 
readers. 


844. The Medical Market 


A breakdown of the potential four bil- 
lion dollar medical market with a de 
tailed tabulation showing the dollar vol 
ume distribution. Published by Modern 
Medicine. 


845. Sell the Aviation Heart of 
America. 

The aviation market data file of South- 
ern Flight which shows through colored 
graphs, pictures and tabulations why it 
regards the southern U. S. as the aviation 
heart of America and how the magazine's 
covers that area 

In addition to such information as 
what southern cities are served by airlines, 
the number of pilots, airports, mechanics, 
repair stations and average passenger 
trafic, the booklet contains graphic in- 
formation on its editorial features, staff 
and advertisers 


846. Heavy Construction Outlook 
in Western U. S. 

The third of a series of regular releases 
tabulating heavy construction planning to 
date in the western half of the national 
construction market 

The report gives in detail the type and 
cost of the work actually planned, and 
the state in which it is located. Published 
by the market research and editorial de 
partments of Western Construction News 


847. Boat Industry Survey 

A one-page condensation of a recently 
conducted survey made by Yachting ask- 
ing naval architects and yacht builders’ 
opinions on: What items of mechanical 
equipment will be in greater use in post 
war boats? What materials will be com 
monly used? Will your immediate post- 
war boat construction exceed that of 
prewar years? 


848. Air Compressors in the 
Rock Products Industries 


An 11-page bulletin-style study found 
upon interviews with plant executives pl 
data on other uses of air compressors 
the industry. The figures are compu 
from an average of number used in ea 
of the various branches, divided into p 
duction volume ranges to make the to 
more nearly accurate. Available fr 


Rock Products 


834. Hospital Management 
Newsletter 

Those interested in the hospital mark 
are kept alert to the changes in this f 
moving field through this monthly rele 
based on the research and editorial acti 
ties of Hospital Management, the 
and technical journal of administration 

Published by Hospital Managemeg 
Inc. 


835. Pumps in the Rock 
Products Industries 
Compiled from published articles, fi 
trips, and a questionnaire, the 15 pag 
of this bulletin describe number and typ 
of pumps, and where, how, under wh 
conditions, and for how long they 
used and a forecast of what the posts 
market will be for this type of equipm 
Compiled by Rock Products. 


836. The Airport of Tomorrow 

A folder suggesting the types of mi 
rials and equipment that will be requi 
postwar by the estimated 3,422 needed 
ports. Based on information supplied 
Aero Digest and Architectural Reo 
from an integrated study of airport 
sign and airport operation 

Available from F. W. Dodge Corp 


tion. 


837. From Budgets to Blueprints— 
Postwar Construction 
Planning V-5 

Sixteen pages of postwar wate 
and sewerage projects reported tm 

December, 1944. Project reports & 

lished currently in Engineering New® 

ord, Construction Daily and in Eng 
ing News-Record 

Available from Engineering New® 
ord and Construction Method 


840. Wintertime in Canada Is 
Sugartime in Cuba 

Graphs provide a market survey af 
sugar industry, suggesting the sco 
the market, showing where sug 
grown, and the marketing periods @ 
part of the world, while an outline® 
the principal products purchased 
industry. 
* Issued by Sugar. 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which cen be 
e without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the pu 
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